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“pry, Ma’M! THERE B'AINT SUCH A THING!” Sal) THE YO 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


an Ole 


CHAPTER I. 

Tr was far away from England, under a 
southern sky, and though the mouth was January 
the heat was intense, and a young girl who sat 
on @ broad verandah looking out on to the 
distant sea, moved a large fan restlessly to and 
fro as though vainly seeking a breath of sir. She 
was very pretty, something more than pretty, 
for there was soul and intellect shining out of 
her dark eyes, to which that word does barely 
justice, 

A slight graceful figure, soft brown hair, with 
a golden sheen on it in the sunshine, clearly cut 
regular features, and a delicate creamy com- 
plexion, such was Olive Lester, the only child of 
the richest merchant in Port Agnes, who from 
her infaney had never known what it was to have 
& wish urgratified until three months before, 
when there aroséa difference between her and 
her doting father, so serious that the girl had 
deserted, the beautiful homestead on the hill, 
and gone out into the world, avowedly as teacher 
1n @ large-up-country school. 


Port Agnes, like many colonial towns, was a 
veritable hotbed of gossip, but strange to say, no 
one had unearthed the secret of Olive Lester's 
whereabouts, though the cause of her difference 
with her father was shrewdly suspected to have 


who had made rather a sensation in the town, 
though his aristocratic name and handsome 
face were unsupported by wealth or credentials. 
He fell desperately in love with Olive Leater, 
and she certainly gave him considerable en- 
couragement, until her father interfered and 
forbade the too fascinating stranger the house. 
Mr. Carlyon forthwith left Port Agnes, and 
not long after Miss Lester turned her back on 
her luxurious home, and asserted her indepen- 
dence by going away to earn her own living. 
David Lester bore up bravely under his child's 
desertion, but he never mentioned her, aud if 
his more intimate friends volunteered an enquiry, 
he would only say that a wilful girl must have 
her way, and he hoped Olive would soon come to 
her senses. 
There seemed no sign of Olive’s returning for 








Christmas, though as one rather spiteful old 


to do with a certain Vane Carlyon, a young man | 
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but Mr, Lester crashed corament in the bud by 
saying “He was going away for Christmas, and 
Olive would meet him,” «0 people decided there 
was some chance of their reconciliation after all, 
and ther when the new year was only a few days 
old, Mr. Leeter returned unexpectedly to Sea 
View House, bringing his daughter with him, 
looking, the servants declared, as if she had been 
ill for weeks, 

Refore a single curious friend could call, Olive 
took te her bed, aud the kind old doctor was in 
daily attendance. Pressed for the nature of 
Miss Lester's iliness, he spoke of overstrain of the 
nervous system, and allowed people to infer 
she had been working beyond her strength. 

“Just think of it, girls,” said Minnie Evans, 
the doctor’s daughter to her friends, at a very 
select tea party, whe.2 Olive was well discussed ; 
“Mr. Lester rolls in svealth, and yet that foolish 
Olive has slaved herself ill teaching, just because 
she was put out with her father for not admiring 
Mr, Carlyon.” 

“T should think she was thankful now,” said 
Grace, an elder sister, gravely ; “it’s come ou 
that he never was Vane Carlyon at all, but just 


maid remarked, all schools give holidays then ; | Robert Lacy, one of a band of regular swindlers, 
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it Papa says he’s been taken up now on a charge of 








ae | diamond stealing, and there are go many other 
Waa |! things’ agéinst bim that he’s anre to get a good 
long sentence.’ 
Poor Ulive,” eaid a third girl, “ perhaps sbe’s 
fretting hereelf ii} about him.” 


‘ 


Well, he danced divinely, anyhow,” said the 
incorrigible Minnie ; “but I’m thankful Olive’s 
¢ back, I missed her dreadfully, she and I 
were always chams; I shall ask the pater when I 
can wo and eee her,” ‘ 

But Evans shook his head, and told his 
merry «laughter she would be far too much for 
Vlive in her present weak state, 

* Why, papa, I thought she was better.” 

 }ver so much better, but it’s been a narrow 
escape, child ; Ithought once or twice we should 
save her, and now I’ve told Lester the only 
ce is to send her to England as soon as she’s 
enough for the journey.” 

England!” exclaimed Minnie, with 
ment, “why she’d get there in the middle 


Nr 
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* All the better, brace her up.” 

“ But, papa, you sus leb me see her, before 
she goes,” 

* Wait a bit and I'll think about it.” 

And now January was nearly over aad Olive 


she rested on the basket lounge she. locked won- 
derfully delicate and fragile, and the eyes that 
looked seawards had two large tears trembling on 
their dark lashes. 

lé only I could blot it ont,” moaned. tha 
poor girl to herself; “ if only time could go back 
just three months,” ‘ 

S)> sighed heavily and taking up a bodk'tried to 
interest bereelf in its pages, but it would nov ad 
fer heart was too full.of care, and giving up the 
altemri, she once more looked out over the 
broad, green hill~over the town beneath its 
shadow, to the restless ocean beyond. 

It was & pretty sceue, recent rains had given & 

the grase not offen seen. in an 
mer. The different honses dotted 


0. 


freshness to 
dkIrl 


an &uL 


ding 


to the wil! and wealth of the 


about ou the slope of the hill were of no parti- 
H cular give or shape, but varied from the tiny 
i four-roomed bungalow, to the really substantial 
i 


mansion, accor 
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‘ Vite 
them all. 


View House was the largeet of 
f we floors 


A square stone building consisting of 
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‘ 
hay with a verandah running the four sides of the 
By houve, and the white walls wellinigh covered by 
Ape the pale delicate plumbago, the cheerful bougain- 
tah villier, and the gorgeous passioh flower, each iu 
a se : ita season, Io one corner of the verandah stood 
we) » large aviary of siuging birds, another was 


‘levoted to a perfect bank of ferns ; everywhere 
were signs of lavish wealth and cultured taste, 
and yet the poor girl who was sole heiress of all 


tees 


nad 





ot 4 could take no pleasure in it, her heart ached with 
yh trange numb pain, every faculty of her vature 
bite eemed absorbed in one feeling—regret. 
int | A coloured woman came throveh the French 
4 FS) | window with s glass of wine and a plate of 
ra j b nits 
eA ‘ou must eat, missee,” she said, with a 
trange mixture of respect and affection; “ the 
said you wanted lots of feeding up to get 
back yar old self,’ 
‘I shail never do that Sonna,” said the girl, 
1alf- ly, as she t he glass, “Is my fathe: 
till n.” 
* Yes, miseee, It's past his usval time to stay,” 
he cave quick glance down the gravel 
nik. s coming now, shall [ ask him to 
me , 
Ol eed, more to get rid of the old nurse 
an b 16 doubted her father’s coming to 
Ao r five minutes and David Lester 
rough the French windows, a tall, fine 
sing man of fifty. There were people wh 
suid the past few months had scattered silver 





thick t 


mong his 
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iprivht asf 


threads & 


no 


ack bair,and that hewas 
rmer'y ; but forall that be 


wa? a man to ve proud of as father, friend, or 
low-citigen 
flow long you have been, dad!” 
She did not mesn to be peevish, but weakness 
or ansiety, ver! s both, had given @ touch of 


Laster was supposed to be convalescent, but ‘ng 





| over our wrongs 
| better together, andso we were engaged. 
| @ pound a week. 
;& year, so 


discontent to her voice. Mr, Lester never 
resented it, He loved Olive too Well for that. 


“Thad to wait, dear,” he said,-gravely.. “I 


knew you would want the last news, and so I | 


could not leave the office until I had @ telegram 
from Cape Town. It is all over, Olive.” 

She looked into his face with a world of en- 
treaty in her lovely eyes. 

“NJon’t keep me in suspense, 
the truth quickly, or I shall die,” 

“ Seven years,” ea 

Only those two words, No explanation of 
the subject or person. they applied to, but none 
was necessary. Olive understood too well. She 
bowed her head on her clasped hands, and once 
again her eyes looked seawards, Her father 
understood the glance. 

“T shall take your passage in the next steamer, 
dear,” he ssid, gravely. 
you myself. I must stay and settle up things 
here, dispose of the house and 50 on.” 

Olive. started. 


dad... Tell mo 


* Do you mean never to come back ¢”” 


“Just that dear! It is the ovly plan. My 
darling, what are you crying for? Do you 
think £ mind loging a few hundteds when your 
peace of mind is at etake.” 


’ G * ' 
* Bub you love the colony eo,” she: whicpered, | 


“vou have made euch a splendid position for 
yourself. All_your-interests are here. “How can 
you bearto go?” 

He stroked her hair caressingly. 

“JT shall sell this house and dis of my, inte- 
rest in the busiméss--Mm fact, realive the whole of 
ny propétty.' It will take some time, perhaps a 
year, t Setule everything. Then I will come to 
England, and you shall choose where ve wiil pitch 
our tent. Don’t fret, dear, thinking of me. After 
ali, more than half my life was speutin England 3 
it was there I metyour dear mother, It will be 
like going home to gee her grave again.” 

**] was born in England then,” said Olive, who 
knew very little of her father’s past life. 

* Would yow like to hear the whole story?” 
he asked, cheerily; . thero used to be a sting din 
it, but Ihave outlived that now, and I would 
rather tell you myself.” 

“YT Know something,” she said, in a whisper; 
“you left England, as 1 return to’ it, under a 
cloud,” 

“Bush, my darling,” said the merchant. “I 
won't bave you say such things of yourself. ‘There 
were & lot of us—six girls and boys--and my 
father, though he came of a good family, wag 
desperately poor, When I think. of the subter+ 
fuges and embartassments of my family when I 
was & child I feel there can’t be any toriure worse 
than genteel poverty in England. One of my 
sisters married well, Her husband had a good 
practice aa a lawyer. 


**T can’t come with | 














We thought him rich | 


then ; but I don’t suppose he had more than six | 


r seven hundred a year. About three years after 
heir marriage he offered, in a burst of generosity, 
to ‘give me’ my articles ; and as my father 
thought it my only chance of a ‘gentlemanly 
career’ he made me accept, though 1 hated the 
law and always have.” 4 

Olive’s hand had stolen into her father’s, She 
was watching his face with a great tenderness 
on her own. 

“Tt meant that for five years I had to live'ne 
beet I could on a pound a week,” went on David 
Lester, ‘* a tight squeeze, [ can tell you, Olive. Of 
course my sister didn’t ask toe to her parties 
(she gave them sometimes). I wasn’t grand 
enough, and had no evening clothes; but now 
and again she’d invite me to dinner on Sundays, 
Wyndham hed been married before, and Grac 
had two little stepdaughters besides her ow: 
babies, 50 she indulged in a nursery governess 
which was a genteel luxury, and a cheap one, 
You can guess the rest, Olive }” 

“T would rather you told me.” 

“ Well, Lina Tempest and I were both, 
say, poor dependents on the Wyndhams, | 
can’t say rightly which of us they treated wors( 
and 
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We got, I suppose, from sympathi ing 
to thiak we could bear them 
I had 
She was earning fifteen guineas 
prospects were not brilliant 
he Wyndhame to know; but 





eur 


We hadn't meant t 
~ 


| who it came from. 
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they found it out and were furious. Lins was 
sent away in disgrace, I (I had jast passe my 
final\examination) waa ruined. My brother-in- 
law refesed to pay the fees which would have 
mae me a fully qualified solicitor; but there 
was a refinement in his cruelty. He offered to 
keep me on as a Common Law clerk at the salary 
I had before.” : 

“A pound a week |” ; 

“Yes; he seid he couldn't have his wife's 
brother in the workhouse. I had» married Lina, 
and I dared not face the dangers of being one of 
the ‘ unemployed,’ so I agreed.” 

“ And my mother t” : 

“She gave music’: lessons, and we managed 
fairly till the first baby cativ.. It was a struggle 
then, and a harder one when the second arrived. 
I was known to be desperately poor ; and when « 
banknote was missed from the office, why I sup- 
poge it was human nature to fix the guilt on me. 
Anyhow, that was what happened, Wyndhatwn 
wouldn’t prosecute because I happened to be his 
wife’s brother; but he dismissed me and refused 
méareference, It meant rvin.” 

" Poor father !” ae 

“ My parents were both dead by that time, J 
had no ove to turn to, My youngest sister had 
married, but I had-never seen her husbaad ; and 
after my @xperignce of one brother-in-law | 
didn’t care td apply to the other, We did every- 
thing except hegs we were almost starving, both 
the boys were ill, it was, bitter “winter weather 
and we had no, money. for fuel We -knew. ther. 
were slowly dying of want and exposure and I 
was just.makivg up my mind to the last degrada- 
ticn, applying for parish relief, when a stranger 
called and asked to see me, It was Mr. Melville, 
Ada’s husband ; they had been abroad when the 
exposure at the effice happened, and ever. since 
had been trying to find us ; he was not rich, just 
a country clergyman with a moderate income, but 
he was a friend in need, In an hour wine aud 
meat, coals-and bread were ours in abundance ; 
he would bave taker better rooms for us, only the 
childrea could aot be moved. He was in Lon- 
don for a month taking duty for another clergy- 


‘man, and he was my best friend in those dark 


days.” 

“ And the boys died.” 

“They died that very night, the help had come 
too late for them ; in two days more you were 
born an@ your mother went away 3 I remember 
through it all how Melville spared me all he could, 
at least. had not to think of my darlings in a 
pattper’s grave, 

When it was a!! over, he told rme he had spoken 
to Wyndham, who refused to remove the slur hi 
had cast on my character, 80, as George Melville 
said, it seemed hopeless to try to find me work in 
Eugland, 

He had come into @ small legacy, not much, but 
he offered me the half of it to pay my passage to 
a Colony and start me there. He offered to take 
the baby to be brought up in his own house. 

“Well I egreed, save for one part, I could nof 
leave you. There was a deceut woman going cut 
to Australia and she agreed to look alter you. 
Thus settled, George Meiville handed me over the 
money and saw me off, 

“It's strange how fortune turns, child ; when 
the ship reached Cape Horn there was 4 letter 
waiting for me (I travelled sailing vessel you 
know) to say the five pound note had been found 
it had got among some other papers and been 
locked away in « strong box; my character was 
cleared.” 

“But you said Austrelia,” said Olive. “H 
did you come to change your mind ?” 

" There was an old iellow on board who offered 
mea decent billetthere. I never rested, Olive, til 
I ecraped together » huudred pounds and senti 
back to George Melville, 

‘I didn’t write a line with it, except just to say 
I thought he wouldn't « 
to hear about me, and [ put no address, so 
couldn’t write. 

*T’ve been sorry often since ; I'd have liked t 
know how he and Ada got on, but my heart wa: 
sore enough at the time; and I felt I'd like to 
break off all connection with Engiand for ever.” 

“ And uow we are going back?” ; 

Yes, going back to make a home in the old 
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country, and I leave it to you, Olive, whether we 
shall keep ourselves aloof, or seek out old rela- 
tions?” 

Olive hesitated, 

“ What do you think, child!” 

“{ shall never forgive the Wyndhams for the 
cruel part they took,” he said slowly, “ but I'd 
like to see Ada and George Melville once again. 
We can’t be friends with them without knowing 
the others. You need not be afraid of our re- 
ception, child, Why people, like the Wyndhams, 
would do anything for wealth, and I ar a rich 
man, now, even in the old country.” 

"You said you had brothers,” said the girl, 
slowly. ‘What has become of them ?” 

“ { cannot tell you, the two nearest me died ; 
Alfred, the eldest, probably has the old place, 
Whiteladies ; it was mortgaged so deeply in my 
father’s time that he nearly had been forced to 
sell it, that is, if he had a son to join with him 
in cutting off the entail, but he'd cling to it if he 
could, because for centuries Whiteladies has be- 
longed to the Darants,” 

“But your name iz not Durant, father |” 

“Yes itis, { was christened David Lester. My 
family name is Durant, and I dropped it in that 
time of trouble long ago.” 

“ Where was my uncle Alfred, ‘hen ; why didu’t 
he help you ?” 

“We was abroad, he had a fancy for easy, 
genteel occupations, and he was then travelling 
on the continent as tutor to a young nobleman, 
and Olive, child, I don’t think I could have 
applied to him, he loved your mother, too,” 

Darkness gathered, not the long sweet gloam- 
ing of English summer, but the swift, sudden 
dusk which falls so quickly in southern latitudes ; 
the girl’s haud crept into her father’s, her face waa 
lifted in passionate entreaty. 

“Dad, let me wait for you; don’t send me to 
England by nryself.” 

He never faltered ; for her sake he kept firm. 

“T must, Olive; thus far the doctor has kept 
you free from questioning visitors by main force 
and medical orders, but we could not stave off 
intruders much longer. You must go to England, 
or face a hundred curious tongues,” 

“T see.” She gave up the point at once, and 
then added rather irrelevantly, ‘‘Seven years is a | 
long time, father.” 

“Aye! I will take the passage to-morrow, 
dear, and I'll go with you as far as Cape Town 
myself, Sonnah would hardly do for an English 
servant, but I must find-you a maid.” 

“Oh no,” pleaded the girl, “T bad rather act, 
i will get one in England; and, dad, I'll count 
the days till you come to me!” 

“| don’t know where to send you,” he breathed 
anxiously; “you are so young to go among 
stravgers. Don’t you think it would be better 
if you went to some of my people first?” 

“I should not mind the Melvilles; but can 
you find them ?” 

“Oh yes, a Clergy List will settle that ;,and 
if I write by the ship you sail in they will get it 
before you reach them ; the mails leave the ship 
at Plymouth, and you. can go on to London,” 

Olive shivered, 

“T dread it,” she said, wistfully; “ couldn't I 
go to the school where the Laidiaws were; as a 
parlour boarder, till you come?” 





He shook his head. 

“You could only do that as Olive Lester, the 
daughter of a South African merchant, [ want | 
you from the moment you are on board ship to 
oe Miss Durant. We will take the train to Cape 
Town, and at this time of year there is not 
likely to be anyone from here going to England,” 

“ But why are you so anxious ?”’ she asked. 

“ Because,” and there was a thrill of iutense 
feeling in Rie voice, “though just now you called 
‘seven years a long time, my Olive, it is but a 
small part of your life, Before those seven yeare 
are over every trace of Olive Lester must have 
disappeared,” 

The girl bowed her head ; bitter sobs weil- 
nigh choked her, but she made no effort to 
change his purpose, though the Southern Cross 
on that fair summer night shone cn no girl | 
whose. heart ached more bitterly than did | 
Olive’s, 





CHAPTER TI. 


ADELAIDE House was at Penge, it stood back 
from, the high road, and was approached by a 
short (very short) carriage drive, which although 
the Wyndbams kept no carriage was yet the pride 
of their hearts, 

Grace Wyndham, née Durant, was extremely 
well satisfied with herself and her position ; she 
had brought up two stepdeughters and a good- 
sized family of her owa with great success. The 


| first had: married early ; of the latter, the fou 


eldest song were la. ached in life and doing well ; 
the two next were ot school, There remained at 
home four girla, a!l under fifteen, for whom 
Mrs. Wyndham had 
connexion of my own, to whom we offered 
a home,” was her way of putting it, though 
her dear friends ventured to asserb a white slave 
was not more. hardly ‘reated than Mrs, Wynd- 
ham’s..“ young connexion,” and. that Adelaide 
House was most un-homelike to Alice Melville, 

She sat one bitterly cold February morning i 
the fireless breakfast-room listening to the prac- 
tising of her youngest cousin, and longing that 
the postman, whose step was coming up the 
drive, might bring her, almost the oaly pleasure 
léft to her, a letier from her sister. 

Poor Alice! Just fifteen months before she 


; had lost home and parents at one fell blow. The 


Rev. George Melville, like many another man of 
moderate means, had made no provision for his 
family. When the doctor’s bill and the funeral 
expenses were paid, there remained for the five 
children only the small sum of money to: be 
raised by the cale of the furniture and—the 
charity of their relations. 

Poor young thiugs! Alice the eldest was se- 
lected by Mrs. Wyndham because she was the 
only one able to work out her keep, The next 
girl was sent to Whiteladies to share the in- 
struction of the young Durants, 

A friend of the vicar’s tock the oldest boy, and 
the two little ones, their mother’s darlings, were 
committed to the cold kindnees of an orphan 
asylum. 

[t was all dene promptly; ion three weeks the 
five were as totally separated as though seas had 
rolled between them; the happy home was a thing 
of the past, and George Melville’s children had to 
eat the bitter bread of charity until such time 
as they could leave and Jabour to get their own 
livings. 

And it came hardest on Alice; she was old 


and opinions of her own, very far ab variance 
from Mrs, Wyndham’s, 

Time had not improved that lady ; just as she 
bad tyrannized over Lena Tempest 
did she tyrannize over her niece now, 


Perhaps there was a spice of jealousy, for Alice | 


° 


Melville was a strikingly pretty girl, and Mere. 
Wyndbam’s four daughiers were hopelessiy 
plain. 

* There now,” gaid Totty, raaliciously, her ag 
was ten and she wasa very imp of a child, ‘ 
played that note wreng on purpose and you nev 
noticed it, I shall tell ma it’s no use your pre 
tending to teach me music you're always hal! 
asleep,” 

“1 was listening for the postman,” said Alice 
rash'y. 
going to tell Aunt Kate to puta etop to Udith’ 
scribbling such lots of rubbish.” 


“Go on with your music,” said Alice sharply, 


just ag the postman’sa knock re-echoed through | 


the house, and sent the blood throbbing through 
ker veins at mad speed, 
Adelaide House boasted 


beside the glass door staring st the envelopes 


inside and trying to discover by the stamp and | 


size if one was for her, the first post in the 
morning, however, gave her no such suspense ; it 
was due at eight and that wos the breakfast 
hour at Adelaide House, so Totty slut the piano 
with a bang, and followed her instructress to the 
dining-room where Mrs, Wyudhai speedily fol- 
lowed them with a pile of letters io ber hand, 





| sharply. 





pears before, 


| wife with s 
| Tom,’ 


| pected she would i al 
“Ma says you get too many letters; she's | ‘ 


letter box and | 
Mrs, Wyndham kept the key, and often in the | 
evening when her aunt was oub Alice stood | 


“Four for you,” she said to her husband 
“and this I suppose you must open, it is a 
foreign letter to George Mel and has been 
sent on from High Cuff,” 

Alice forgot all prudence ; poor child, at nine- 
teeu itis hard to remember caution 

‘Tar the right person to have father’s letter,” 
she said eagerly. “Ob, Uncle Tom, please let 
me have it,” 

Mr. Wyndham quietly transferred ib to his 
pocket, and answered, good natured|y enough— 

“You forget [ am your father’s executor, 
child, ali his business papers are my care.’ 

“ Paps had no business with any one abroad,” 


| rejoined the girl, “ it must be from a friend.” 
& governess, “ A young | 


“Hold your tongue, Alice,” said her auni 
“ How dare you contradict your 
uncle !’’ 

“There, wife, don’t be hard on her,” said tho 
lawyer, “she meant no harm ; I'l) warrant, Alice, 
if you were aa tired of letters ny 1 am you 
wouldn’t be so keer after them.” 

Alice looked at him imploringly, surely be 
would at leas: open the jetter and tell her 
something of its contents, but no, he seemed 
to have forgotten all about it, only when 
Totty showed an inclination to dawdle over her 
bread and marmalade, he said gravely,— 

“Make haste, pretty, I want to talk to your 
mother,” 

The four girls and their governess took the 
hint. 

Mr, Wyndham never jeft the dining-room fire 
till nine, and ib was an understood thing that 
those few minutes after breakfast were hie !ime 
for confidences with his wife, 

* Well,” said that lady wi Alice had taken 
her pupils to theschool-room, “is there anything 
the matter, Tom ? You look very of 4,” 

“T feel as if I had seen a ghost,” he answered, 
“ §$it down by the fire, Gracie, and talk te mo 
When did you Inst hear from your brothe 
David ?” 

Mrs, Wyndham siaried 

* have never had a line from David since his 
marriage; you know we both wrote when the 
banknote was fouad, and sent the letters to Cape 
Town where his ship was to call, but he n 
answered,” 

“ Didn’t George hear from him ?” 

*QOnee; the money he lent him was reture 
with just a line-—‘ To grateful payment of a debi 
D. L. D,’—-but there was no address, and George 


| 

| could not even make out the post-mark.” 
enough to have heen her father’s friend, ber | 
mother’s right hand ; old encugh to have tastes | 


“ Weill, the letter in my pocket is from Day 
Mra, Wyndham started. 

“Oh, J hope it isn’t another poor relation!’ 
she said peevishly, “TI can’t do with any mo: 
Alice ia the bane of my life.’ 

Tom Wyndham hesitated ; he was going ! 

a rather generous thing, and he felt just the | 
bit ashamed of it, 

“Grace, I have always felt that mistake 
mine blighted your brotier’s life, If he n 
anything from us I must give just io at 

Oh, we shall die in the workhouse!” said hi 


groan, “You are quite quixotic, 


* Well, Iam going to read the letter; if there 
is nothing very dreadful in it Vl leave it with 
rou to show to Alice, poor little thing! I ex 

] me when I refused to 
give it up.” 

The letter was very shot rut 
which rolled out made Mr. and M 
regard it with profound respect 


in enclosur 
. Wyndhe 


“Dear MELVILL 

‘T'wenty years ago you were the kindest 
friend to me man ever had, and now I am going 
to ask you a favour [ could not ask of any ot 
man. My only child, the ‘itile girl who 
Lena’s lita, absolutely needs a sea voyags 
complete change. au 1 to send } 
England at once, ant if may be six mont 
even @ year before | Will you oz 
Ada open your home to my Hive f Succes 
has come to me in no sinall ce Out here [ 
pass fora very rich man, in nd [ show! 
nob ba a poor one. I am quite able tv pay for 


every advantage for my child ; in proof of which 


sate 


Pt I tl 


ee ee ee 
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{ enclose a baker's draft for two hundred pounds 
for her immediate expenses, I have told Oiive 
to wo straight you (I found your address in 
the Clergy List), and if from any cause you are 
unable to give the child a home, will you take her 
in for a few days «nd spare her a kindly welcome, 
If you and Ada canuot keep her, will you find her 
& home in some private family? Expense is no 
object ; but | child’ what money 
cannot buy—-roctherly care. 

‘[ shail await your answer anziously, but I 
fee) sure you will grant my request, and when 
Ada has once seen Ulive, I think she will take her 
to her heart. 


waut for miy 


Your attached friend, 
“Davip Lester Durant,” 


Husband and wife exchanged glances. 

“ He must have made a pile,” said the lawyer. 
‘He was always a clever fellow. Now, Grace, 
what. is to be done?’ 

“ You must go and meet the ship and bring 
Vlive here,” 

‘Too late, [ iear ; you know what an outland- 
ish little place High Cliff is, quite three daya 
would be lost in the letter going there from 
Plymouth and coming to me, even if they posted 
it on at once. I expect Olive Durant has yone 
to the Vicerage and found it deserted.” 

Mrs. Wyndham looked worried, 

“If Olive is av heiress, it would be a splendid 
chance for Bob; he was saying only the other 











lay ® doctor could not get on without capital.’ 

# My dear,” said the lawyer, drily, “at present 
fem more anxious to find your niece than to 
hear your plans for converting her into your 
daughter in-law. If she is as delicate as her 
father’s ‘etter implies, it will be an awful shock 


to her to reach High Cliff and find herself un- 
expected—~no one to welcome her.” 


Do you suppose she knows" asked Mrs, 





Wyudham, meaniugly 
No; a man doesn't tell his own child 
willingly that he has been accused of theft.” 
* You had better go down to High Cliff,” eaid 


his wife; “ at least you will hear full particulars 
in themselvee 
our address.” 

Sir George Fellowes was the Squire of High 
CUP; there was only one thing against’ Mrs, 
Wyndham's theory, ’ 
Baronet would delight in giving shelter to his 
old friend’s niece ; but as he lived 
beyond the Vicarage, he was not likely 
hear of her arrival 


for a day or two, or else give hei 


even to 


—_— 


CHAPTER I. 

Tr really seemed as though fortune favoured 
Olive and her father; when they reached Cape 
Town the ehip way already “round,” and in 
quiry at the company’s office soon produced a 
ist of her paseengers, which proved there was 
not a single creature from Port Agnes, while the 
number of saloon passengers was under thirty 
all told, of whom only nine were ladies. 

“Tt conldn’t be better, Olive,” said her father 
when he returned from paying for Miss Durant’s 
passage ; “Tt ehall take you on board and put yor 
under the care of some motherly old lady,and then 
you'll be in clover.” 

She smiled, oh, «o wistfully. 
1 forgivea me, de 


* Have v >> 
said the merchant hoarsels 


* Don't child,” 
“ there’a no such 
Y'll be home before the E ish summer's 
over, and we'll settle down s »where in the 

iv’li be hard between us if we can’t 
o be } oe % 


7 
aad ine 






8 looked too grave and fathomless for 
ther 


live’s ev 
rfect hapviness ; WAY A Pe 
h that “ Miss 
oo intenee for her life not te have a shadow 

Jat the poet for his artistic 


” , ' 
il. reopie  \eered at 


a 
ueciare 


zon, but all the same he was not far out. 
‘The escort was easily found, the wife of a naval 
foctor, retiring after many yeare’ service, was 


1 


only t# pleased to promise Mr. Durant to ‘lock 
after’ his daugh had left her « 


She 
ebe 


hospitable ae the day, the | 


three miles | 


word as forgiveness between you | 
oli 


| 


a happy roeeting with them ; little fear that she 
would be all kindness to the fragile young stranger 
committed to her charge. 

There were no curious questions to meet or 
answer, real colonists hardly ever set out for Eng- 
land ao as to arrive in winter, never, in fact, unlees 
compelled, Olive’s fellow passengers were one 
and all English people who had spent from one to 
five years in 3outh Africa afid never having taken 
root there had little curiosity as to from what 
part of the colony Mias Durant came. 

It waa such a vory plausible story, her health 
had been affected by the intense heat of the sum- 
mer which was everywhere declared the hottest 
known for years, her father could not leave his 
business and so was sending her to his sister the 
wifa of an English clergyman—what could be 
more natural, 

“ All the same’ said Dr. Curtis to his wife, ‘TI 
never beard the name of Durart in the colony. I 
wonder if she’s any relation to the Durante of 
Whiteladies, Don’t you remember, Mary, Alfred 
Durant las been on the verge of ruin for nearly 
twenty years.” 

“Til ask her,” 

“Vetter not... depend upon it, wife, Miss 
Durant has had some terrible trouble, Tiluess, 
clone, wouldn't give her eyes such hopeless sad- 
ness. Pet her as much as you like, make her join 
in any amusement that’s going on; but never ask 
her a serious question, or touch on any private 
subject unless she does first. Unless ['m much 
mistaken, that gir! lias beea on the verge of brain 
fever lately ; what ber mind wants is perfect rest.” 

And she had it, the only girl om board, Olive was 
quite like a queen in that small world, everyone 
was anxious to please and amuse her, from the 
captain downwards, everyone seemed to feel a per- 
sonal satisfaction when, as the time came on, her 
cheeks grew rounder aud a faint pink colour 
began to come to them 

Another week, Miss Durant and we shall be 
in the Channel,” Dr. Curtis told her one day. 

“T thiok I’m sorry,” she answered wistfully, 


| “the voyage is so peaceful I'd like it to last for 
| ever—no not for ever, becauee I should want dad 
and the Fellowes would, perhaps, have taken her | 


. . tillhe comes home.” 
We are going to London,” said the Doctor, 
“yay sister is going to take a little furnished house 
for us, somewhere ia the suburbs ; won't you come 
home with us, and let your uncle fetch you from 
there {”’ 

Olive shook her head, 

“ Father said he was afraid uncle George would 
not get his letter in time to come and meet me, 


but 


“ 


| but that I was to go straight to High Cliff the day 


I landed. 


tor’e face, 


You see,” and she smiled into the doc- 
“Dad couldn’t tell I. should meet 


| with such kind friends as you and Mrs, Curtis, 
| he fancied me alone in London and not knowing 


where to go or.what to do,” 
“ Then we can’t be of any help to you?” 
“Indeed you can,” she blushed painfully. “I 
don’t know whether my uncle and aunt will care 
for me to stay with them permanently, and they 


| live in Yorkshire ; in fact, [ don’t like to think of 
| arriving with all my luggage—as if I meant to 


| your uncle’s wit! 


stay & year whether they liked it or not... and 
if you——” 
“J see,” said the kind old man, “ We'll store 
maby boxes and cases as ever you like, and I’m 
sure you'll feel more comfortable if you go to 
just a bag aud portmanteau ; 
hen you know, if you don’t make up your mind 


| to stay with him till Mr. Durant joins you, just 


t on board the | 
; j 
Durant’s face | 


wn girls | 
a* school in Eugland, and was looking forward to | 


come to us; my wife and I know lots of people 
who'd be only too glad to have a bright young 
thing like you to board with them.” 

Olive looked at him gratefully. 

“You have made me much easier; I wouldn't 
ay so to dad, it might have vexed him, but I 
can't feel swre my uncle is at High Cliff still, 
my father says he is in the Clergy List for last 
year, the new one hadn't come out, but I can’t 
help thinking he may have moved,” 

Country clergy don’t move often,” said Dr. 
Curtis. “ What is his name, Miss Olive?” 

“ Melville—George Melville.” 

**Then I know him well, and a good kind fel- 
low he is. He’s brother-in-law to Durant of 
Whiteladies; T told my wife the name was so 
uncommon you must be related.” 


| 
| 
{ 








{ 


. 


“ He is dad’s brother.” 

“ Ab well, Miss Olive, your father showed his 
wisdom ; he selected the best of his kindred to 
send you to.” 

“Father has never seen any of them since [ 
was a baby,” said Olive, “but he told me Uncle 
George had a heart of gold.” 

“So he has. I knew him in his first curacy, 
Tremember his wedding, a pretty young thing 
he married too, Then he got a liviog in the 
wilds of Yorkshire, and I lost sight of him.” 

“Do you know my other uncle at White- 
ladies," 

“ My wife's people live near, and my eldest 
nephew is in Mr. Wyndham's office— he’s another 
connexion of yours,” 

Olive shuddered. 

“Ah,” said the doctor shrewdly, “I expect 
he’s not a pleasant fellow in private life, but he’s 
a clever lawyer.” 

Many of the passengers left at Plymouth, the 
party going on to London was small indeed, they 
reached the docks so late in the afternoou that 
Mrs. Curtis told Olive it was impossible she 
could go to Yorkshire that night, and insisted 
on taking her to the pretty little house at Nor- 
wood prepared for themselves. 

The Curtis girls.were at boarding-school, so 
the mother could not gratify her heart- hunger 
till the next day ; but Mrs, Stevens, the doctor's 
sister, had come to meet them, and her welcome 
was warm indeed, 

She started when introduced to “ Miss Durant,” 
but aeither Mrs, Curtis nor Olive enlightened 
her as to the girl's connexion with her son’s em- 
ployer. 

It was far better to keep silence, : 

The doctor puzzled over Bradshaw to such good 
purpose that he found by leaving King’s Cross 
at eleven Olive would probably reach High Cliff 
about six, he could not say more than ‘ probably ’ 
the changes being frequent, and the connections 
not guaranteed. 

It was a bitterly cold day, and though Olive 
had a fur-lined cloak, a thick railway rug and 
plenty of shawis, she felt nearly frozen as she 
took her seat in the train, 

Was it possible that not a month before she 
had sat on the verandah at home in a white 
muslin dress and longed, yes longed, for a breath 
of fresh air ? 

Dr. Curtis eaw her off and commended her to 
the special care of the guard, who fulfilled hie 
behest till the train reached York, where Olive 
was forced to change. 

Everyone was good to her ; the slight, beauti- 
ful girl, with her fragile face und look of 
delicate health, seemed so unfit to take care of 
herself that people took an interest in her, and 
did their best to help her on her way. She 
shared a table in the .refreshment-room with an 
old lady, who saw she was too shy to venture 
there alone, and told her she would feel pounds 
better when she had had some hot soup. 

Two more changes, and then at five o’clock 
Olive found herself at a little wayside junction, 
where a single line ran to High Cliff. 

She had an hour before she could go on, and 
sat down by the waiting-room fire to while away 
the time. 

Two gentlemen, also waiting for the local 
train, courteously making way for her, and re- 
moving to a little distance; they were eagerly 
discussing some subject apparently of great in- 
terest, and she caught the words,— 

“It’s a bad business, but I'm not surprised. 
Robert Lacey couldn't run straight, it is not in 
him, and yet what a tongue the fellow had,” ob- 
served the elder msn. “ I’msure he could wind 
one round his jitile finger.” 

“t know he wound my father ragpd it,” said 
the other rather ruefully. “Well, old man, they 
must be sharp people out in Africa, ‘They've 
managed to catch Lang redhanded, which we 
never did, and he’s got seven years,” 


Olive Durant went white as death. Was she 


never to be free from this man’s name, the un 
worthy man for whose sake she had wellnigh 
quarrelled with her father ; was his ain still to 
haunt her path, though he himself was safe in 
prison. 

The train came in at last, and the passengers 
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took their seats. It was quite dark by this time, 
hat by the lamp in the carriage Olive could see 
that the scenery through which they passed was 
all wrapped in white. 

Was it the remains of recent snow? or, oh 
horrible thought! was she to reach High Cliff in 
a snow atorm ? 

She felt thankful she had nothing with her 
but one good-sized portmanteau when she found 
that High Cliff boasted but one youthful porter 
for all duties—ticket collecting, luggage carry- 
ing, door slamming and go on ; at last he was at 
leisure to answer her, 

“Fly, ma’m! There b’aint such a thing! 
Where did you want to go!” 

“To the Vicarage.” 

“It’s not far,” said the man consolingly, 
“barely half-a-mile, and you can’t miss it, for it’s 
in a straight line. There isa path, for the snow’s 
been swept. I'll bring up the portmanteau 
when I’ve started the up-train.” 

Olive saw there was nothing for it but to walk. 
She was stiff and cold, her head swam, and she 
felt a faint, einking sensation, which wellnigh 
overpowered her; bat it would not do to spend 
the night at the railway station, which was her 
only alternative, so she turned into the dark 
lane pointed out by the porter just as the two 
gentlemen got into a cosy brougham. 

“We might have given her “lift, Percy!” 
said the younger of the two. “I'd have suggested 
it only I did not dare take such a liberty with 
your equipage.” 

“I thought of it, off fellow; but I didn’t 
dare.” 

“Why, there was nothing terrible about her. 
She was quite young, and a perfect lady.” 

“My dear oe, you don’t undertand, Our 
Vicar’s domestic comfort is presided over by a 
tall angular spinster, whose chief business in life 
is to protect her brother from all designing young 
women, I could never have faced Miss Penelope 
again if I had been the means of introducing the 
Rev. Noel to that very captivating and danger- 
ously attractive young lady—our late fellow 
traveller |” 

(To be continued.) 








LADY RAVENHILL'S SECRET. 


—=30i-— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


| “Promised him $” she echoed, her face aflame, | dim, tropical retirement of the huge conser- 
| “Yes, my lady ; and it will be worse for you if | vatory, 





you do not redeem my promise!” he returued in 


| @ threatening tone, but bowing low as he «pok 


| that bystanders, who wondered at the long and | 


confidential téte.d-téte between the baroness and 
the barrister, were under the impression that he 
was paying her some graceful and delicate com- 
pliment. 

With a gesture as thouch he were summoning 
Lord Firstflight to the foot of a throne, Mr. 
Digby beckoned him forward, and presented Lim 
to the belle of the ballroom, who was pale now 
to the very lips, 

‘Her would-be partner was a tall, good-looking 
young man, with a low voice, a long moustache, 
and a languid manner. The fame of his evil do- 
ings had not come as yet to her ears, and ehe per- 
ceiving him to be outwardly » gentleman, agreed 
to give him the two dances for which he humbly 
begged, litule knowing what pressure had been 
put upon his fair partner, nor how in her very 
soul she revolted against the chains in which his 
friend, Mr. Digby, held her. 

Mr. Digby saw her writing down Lord First- 
flight’s name on her programme with a scarcely 
smothered chuckle of satisfaction ; for a young 
and pretty raatron to be seen dancing with this 
Lothario meant in the eyes of the Hampshire 
world much—much that was not to the credit of 
her reputation, or, indeed, good name ! 

This Lothario danced divinely (as Lotharios 
mostly do), and soon he and his new acquaint- 
ance were swimming round the room together, 
to the inexpressible amazement, bewilderment, 
aud indignation of Lady Ravenhill's husband, 
To see hie wife encircled by the arm of this too 
notorious blacksheep filled him with absolute fury 
as he stcod in a doorway following them with his 
eyes, vowing vengeance in his heart, aud gnawing 
the ends of his moustache unmerciful ly. 

Who had dared to introduce that young 
scoundrel to Eleanor? he asked himself angrily ; 
and how dared she stand in full view of the 
whole room, smiling and fanning hereelf, and 
looking as if she were enjoying herself im- 
mensely, and a totally different creature to the 
eutomaton he had kad under his roof for the last 
two months | 

Was it possible that they were old friends ?— 
that they had met before when she was the 
mysterious but bewitching Mrs, Hill +--was it 
possible? But all kinds of possibilities occur 





Bor this style of reception, we need scarcely 
remark, was not what Mr. Digby had bargained 
for, nor meant to put up with for a single moment. 
To be thus flouted, after his vaunts to Lord First- 
flight, was beyond endurance ; this haughty yourg 
lady must be brought to her knees. He advan- 
ced towards her with a hard-set smile on his cast- 
fron face, and @ fierce menace in his eye, and said 
in his moat duleet tones,-— 

“Bas Lady Ravenhill already forgotten Mr. 
Digby? He was fortunate enough to have the 
pleasure of an introduction quite recently.” 

And Lady Raveuhill, overawed by his manner, 
cowed by his eyes, and dreading with sudden 
sharpness the consequence of her foolish coolness 
to a man who held so much at his mercy, relaxed 
into a bow, and said with assumed politeness,—- 

“ Ab !—yes, of course, I know Mr. Digby. 
Mr, Digby "—significantly—“ is not so easily for- 
gotten |” 

“Have a care what you are doing, madam !” 
he said in @ low voice. ‘Keep your sneers for 
somebody else |!” he muttered savagely, still ap- 


‘ 
' 


band. 

He would have made his way to ther when 
the dance was over, but the crowd was euch that 
he could not reach them before they had gone 
down one of the dimly lit corridors and pessed 
out of sight, alung with dozens of other couples 
who were streaming off iv the direction of the 
conservatory. 

He had not the hardihood to follow them 
even had he had the chance, for just at this 
moment a fan was laid on hia arm, and a well- 
known, but not too welcome voice said in a 


| sprightly tone,— 


“ My dear Hugh, run you to earth, as they say 
down here in sporting puraseology !” and there 
before him stood the ubiquitous Blanche Der- 
went, in & low crimson garment, out of which 
her fine shoulders were liberally displayed, and 
with a red bouquet the size of a tea-tray in 
her hand, 

“And where did you drop from, Blanche?” 
he asked, when he bad recovered from his first 
surprise, 





pearing to lookers-on to be uttering some com- 
monplace society speech. ‘ You are in my power, 
and E stiall make you feel it. The idea of your 
‘daring to pretend not to know me, and attempt | 
to cut me—I who actually have the rope in my | 
pocket to put round. that felon’s neck ! ’—look- 
‘ng over towards her husband. who, in happy 
guorance of their pleasant remarks, was leaning 
ogainst a neighbouring doorwoy, and conversing 
with two magnates of the hunt with unusual 
auimation, 

“I am going to present a friend of mine— 


| am staying with them. 


“IT dropped from the Bruces 


*to 


change of air, and,” lowering her voice, 
aee you!” 

“To see me! Very kind of you, I'm sure! 
But why are you specially anxious about seeing 
me nowt” 

“T want to take in your new life. Walk with 
me down here, and kave a little quiet talk 
away from this horrid place and the braying 
of the band,” 

And Lord Ravenhill had no other alternative 





Lord Firatflight. I have promised him that he 
Shall waltz with you twice this evening.” 


than to turn and wend his steps towards the 








| said to himself, tha 


brougham. I} 
Come down for a little | 
hunting, just the fag end of the season, for | husband and Blanche, but never glanced once in 


: oe ity. 
quite naturally to an angry and jealous hus- | nity 


In one of the embowered seats eat Lady 


280 | Ravewhill, talking society platitudes to her com- 


panion in a rather abstracted manner; but ehe 
gave a start, not lost on a man of the world 
bke Freddy Firstlight, as she saw her husband 
and Blanche Derwent pass slowly down a centre 
flagged walk in deep and confidential conversation. 
Blanche, her evil genius, here again ! 
The couple had some difficulty in finding sen‘s, 
and, as they moved about, they came upon Lady 
Ravenhill and her cavalier. She was talking 
away now in her most animated manner, resolved 
to show her husband that if he chose to flirt with 
Blanche, she could produce a Roland for his 
Oliver--a Roland that mace her life’s partuer 
look excessively black as he came upon him 
sitting beside his wife beneath the orange trees ; 
but beyond a black look he took no notice of the 
pair, but passed on in Blanche’s irain, carrying 
her bouquet. 

Eleanor glanced at her companion, and read 





‘ great things in his eyes—eyes that said more 


than his tongue dared to utter, They raid, 
“Your husband is carrying on hia old game 
with Mrs, Derwent, and neglecting you, flirting 
with her, before your face. 1 pity you! He has 
no taste! Youare immeasurably more beautiful. 
J admire you!” 

This his éyes—his tongue merely said,— 

“ Ravenhill and I used to be chums once upon 
a time, when he was2 bacheior ; but now he won't 
look at, the same side of the street with me, He 
is quite a reformed character ; but he wae as bac 
as any of us once, There’s nothivg like matri- 
mony for steadying a fellow, is there, Lady 
Ravenhill }”’ 

“T really am no judge,” she replied everively, 
picking off, as shespoke, the leaf of a neighbour- 
ing plant, and dissecting it with an air of interest. 

“So many of my friends have become Bene- 
dicts that I think I'll follow their example. They 
all seem very happy, and well-pleased with their 
lot. If I had any chance of drawing « prize I'd 
take the plunge to-morrow. ‘Pon my honour I 
would 1’ 

‘“* Really |” she answered with a yawn. 

“TY meanto marry for love, when I do,” he con 
tinued, not in the least abashed by her indiffer- 
ence aod air of ennui. He piqued himself on 
fascinating every woman to whom be took « fancy ; 
it was all a mere question of time and opportu- 
“ Of course yours was a love-match?”’ h 
added impressively. “No joubt Ravenhill was 
head over heels in love ?” 


oN 





No,” she replied taken quite off her guard, 
“no; ours was not a love match.” 
“Not! You surprise me immensely! Then 


may I infer”~—lowering his voice to a tender 
whisper—~" that your heart is in your own keep- 
ing still?” 

The only answer vouchsafed to this impudent 
question was a cool, haughty stare of blank, ua 
flinching amazement, and he saw ab once, aa he 
he must draw in hie horus 
and tread more warily. 

“J beg your pardon, Lady Ravenhill. Of 
course I was only joking,” he exclaimed with an 
awkward laugh. 

“ There, I see another dance is beginning,” she 
retorted rising, “and we must be going back 
without delay.” 

“You won't forget No. 15?” he said in an im- 
ploring voice, as she parted wit! hita to take the 
arm of her next partner, and av it was in the bond 
that hideous, binding, unwritten bond—she 
gave little nod of acquiescence before she 
woved away. 

She danced in the same set of lancers with her 


' their direction, and ignored their neighbourhood 


asif they were not within miles, With ail her 
airs of indifference, and her composed and digni- 
fied exterior, her heart was literally achiog with 
jealousy and indignation. 
Here was she, atriving w 
every effort to shield th an from the con 
sequences of his crime, allowins herself to be 
humbled and insulted foa his sake, whilst he ste 
here, evidently without e cloud on his 
listening attentively to the ton mots of his 


ith every nerve, with 
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former sweetheart, giving back look for look into 
her vold black eyes, and flaunting his preference 
in her face, 

At tines she felt inclined to leave him to his 
fate. But, Eleanor, your judgment was hasty. 
ff you had pot kept your face so proudly averted, 
nor allowed your imagination such licence, you 
would have seen that he sent far more glances in 

ur direction than into his partner’s face---that 
ihe attention he gave to her eager, unkind utter- 

xces was but mechanical and half-héarted,—that 
his thoughts were not with her, but with you / 

Slanche was saying,—~ 





“ And why won’t you be, then, frank with her, 


iugh Tell me, as if I were your sister, how 
you aud ale get on, and if you really hit: it off or 
not. Ine an get it out of my head that she 
is Mrs. Hui, [ cannot realise that she is your 


wife—it has been such a queer, in-and-out kind of 
business all along,’ 

“Yh, yes 1 we get on all right,’ 
with his eyes on the floor 

Hugh, may you be forgiven for such an outra- 
geous falsehood 

You don’t seern to be a very demonstrative 

couple,” she remarked, slyly, give him a mis- 
ehievous look, 

‘Oh, dear, no | Deconstration, as you call it, 
in public is awful form.” 

* Still she might look at you—just once in a 
way,” mockingly. 

“Oh, she sees quite enough of me at home,” 


he replied, with an effort at aprightliness that fell 
short of the mark. 





returned Hugh, 








“She is looking very ill,” remarked Mra, Dor- 
went, after a long exhaustive stare. 
Keally ! [ don’t seo it,” returned her partner, 


glancing in the same direction. 











| good partner, and as they are rather rare down 


“No! People in the house with one never do 
see these things; it’s tho lookers-on who sees 
most of the game!” she added, in a tone of th 
deepest significance. “ She looks worn aad i, 
and harassed. You need not make a mystery to | 
me-—{ see it all, Your married life is as it de- | 


served to beo—a farce and a failure ! 

“Thank you, Blanche!” he replied. st 
1,J00k as angry as you like} J wi 
the trath to you for once. What could you ex 
pect from the very first, from marrying « blind 
wife merely for her money} The wife disappears 


“ 














at the church door, and turns up years after 
vith perfect vision, and a very ahi p pair of eves, 
and is the pretty little adventuress Mra, Hill, 
wiki 1eVElopes, Aiter some Curious scenes, into 

La ly ta will your levoted wife ! = 
‘You may cail me what you please, Blanche,” 
said Hugi, in ® voice which trombled with pas 
sion ; ' vor \l please to withdraw the term 
adventuress as lied tomy wife. That she was 
blind waa the visitation of Heaven, that she re 
red her sight we have every reason to be 
deeply grateful That lived under 
another nawe was my jault, vot here, and it is 
remedied now. She wae never an adventuress |” 
1 ce eis areerd seen fon Be 
all th me, Li Ravenhill is further from you 
than the bewitehiog Mrs. Hill, She has somethin; 
aguinet you-—-either that, or ashe loves anothe: 

pape 
* Blanche!” 

Ves, Blanche speaks with the privilege of an 
old friend, nnd she doea not like tosee the once 
light-hearted Ravenhill develop into a moody, 
grave-looking man, with a short teraper, because 
he 1 married s marble statue. On your word, 
now, Hugh, tell the truth Lid you ever kis 
na 


It no concern of yours, Mrs 


Derwent. 


suppostug, for a change, I put a few questions 4o 
to tell you the truth, since you are so bent 
on the trath, the whole trath, and nothing but, 
the truth. If you are te be friends with me 
you must leave my wife alone |” 
Must / that’s not a pretty word!” 
‘No; bat it is plain, vigorous English, and 





embodies my meaning. And now, Conny, be 

sensible ; get allt deas about us out 

your head, and come along to supper!” offering 

her his arm, 
P 


* 1 
nese onc 


” 


” - 


fter supper Hugh encountered his 


| again with him. 


| cared for me you would have cast the suspicion 
| from you. 





| 


| good-bye f”’ he said, turning full face to his wife, 


the stairs, and beckoning her aside into a wide 
corridor, said,— 

“T want to speak to you, Eleanor; just come 
here for one moment.” 

* Please don’t detain me,” shesaid in a chilly 
voice, “ my partner is waiting,’”"pointing towards 
the end of the gallery, where Lord Firstfight 
stood aloof with an air of languid expectancy. 

“ How long have you known that fellow?” de- 
manded her husband, roughly. 

‘ Not long,” was her evasive reply, “Ts it to 
avk me such a preposterous question that you 
have kept me here?” 

“To know him at all means social extinction 
for a woman,” he returned, angrily. “He is not 
fit to he in the room with decent people. You 
will never dance with him, or speak to bim 
again !” he concluded, imperiously. 

“Won't I?” she replied, with an irritating 
smile. ‘“ How dreadful! And just for mere idle 
curiosity I would like to know why not?” 

* Because I forbid you 1” 

“ You forbid me!” she cried sarcastically, 
“And what right have you to forbid me any- 
thing ?” 

“ The mere fact of being your husband!” 

"That is not a fact, io is a fiction, You are 
nothing to me in reality but my cousin Hugh. Our 
marriage was just like a marriage on the staze— 
it meant nothing--nothing | Nothing but money 
at least!” correcting hervelf. 

Her bhusbard at these taunts had become white 
with passion, snd surveying her with angry eyes, 
said,-— ' 

“ Well, then, admitting that we are nof hus- 
band and wife, I am your cousin, your nearest 
relation in the world, the head of your house, 
and as euch I forbid you again to have avy inter- 

course with Lord Firstflight. 


Jéis not tit that 
you should know him,~ I am not asking you to 





| do this for ray sake, but for your own.” 


own sake I ii 





eu 


“My own sake |! Then for my 


here, I shail certainly dance with your dete noir 


’ 


| in spite of your awful warning.” 


Tn spite of all I have said ?” 


| 
| 
“Tn spite of all you have said |” 
“Dance with te instead,” he pleaded eagerly. | 
“You used to think me a tolerable partner not | 
so very long ago. Say you were engaged to me, | 
say anything-do not create a scandal by waltzing | 
Why itis not six weeks since 
he--s-- Rut take my word for it” pulling himself 
up~—-“‘ heis a bad man, and when I say that—TI, 
who am not very strait-laced--you may believe 
that he is worthless indeed.” | 
“Bad he may be,” returned Eleanor, boidly, | 
“but he must be whtfe compared to another | 
whom yow and J know, and, at any rate, I | 
profer dancing with him to you. You may go | 
and dance with Mrs. Derwent!” turning away. 
"Stop, Hleanor |” he said, sternly interrupting | 
her departure, ‘I have borne with much from |} 
you, but I swear to you now that my cupis full. ; 
It is the last atraw that breaks the camel’s 
back. You have accused me of murder; and then 
though appearances were agsinst me, if you had 


You have repudiated me as your 
husband, and now, in contemptuous defiance of 
my wishes—my prayers, almost-—you are about 
to fling your good name abroad to be the sport 
of the crowd. Your name is mine, and if you do 
this thing you will make a breach between us 
nothing can ever heal, Think twice before you 
act. Iam a patient, loug-suffering man—even 
you roust admit that. I have loved you truly, 
Eleanor, though you may not think it—you, and 
no one else ; but I am absolutely at the end of 
my tether, and if you go against me now, 


anc looking ab her straight between the eyes, 

What imp whispered into Lady Ravenhill’s ear, 
as ehe stood confronting her husband in the now 
empty, crimson-carpeted corridor, “Take your 
own way ; don’t yield an inch ?” 

She was half tempted to give in, as she looked 
at him standing between her and her lingering 
partner. 

He was so handsome, so much in earnest, so 
manly in his bearing ! 

But the imp carried the day ; for with a sud- 





den revulsion of feeling and a lively memory of 
Mrs. Derwent, she turned, nodded to him, and 
said with a smile, “Then good-bye!” and with 
a wave of her fan hurried down the lobby and 
joined the impatient “ Firstflight,” who led her 
down to the ballroom, and in two minutes more 
was gyrating round with her in his arms. 

Hugh lingered for a moment after his wife’s 
departure. He felt as if someone had struck him 
a heavy blow, and that he was still reeling from 
its effects. 

After awhile he went below and stood with a 
mob of other men in a doorway. 

Already he saw, or fancied he saw, many eyes 
upon that revolving couple that danced in such 
time and with such grace and many nods, anent 
their partnership. 

“Clipping good dancer, Firstflight,” said a 
strange voice cloce to him; “and a rattling 
pretty girl he has got hold of this time, Who is 
she? She is new.” ; 

“ That's Lady Ravenhill!” said another visitor, 
“He seems very sweet on her. Been mooning 
round after her the whole night.” 

“Oh-—hem! Ravenhill had*better look out !"’ 

"Pooh ! he and his wife are at daggers drawn, 
they say, and hate one another like poison. He 
is here to-night somewhere. Dark looking cus- 
tomer, that igoks as if he had the devil’s own 
temper.” 

The dark-looking customer had heard enough 
quite sufficient for one evening—aud he 
hastily withdrew, not only from this particular 
doorway, but from thé” ballroom altogether, in 
disgust, 

When Lady Ravenhill was brought down to 
her carriage an hour later by a.small crowd of 
flatterin,, partners, who preseed rcund her as 
she passe to the entrance-hall, one bearing « 
bouguet, another ber fan, it was a kind of 
triuraphal progress on a amail scale—a progress 
brought to a full stop by the young lady’s ha 
band, who advanced from some mysterious place 
quite suddenly, and otfering her his arm with 
av air of the gravest politeness, conducted her 
himself down to ber brougham, and placed her 
in it. 

Aa she drew up the furs inside with a yawn 
she turned her face towards him, expecting 
him to take his place beside her; but no, he 
had already closed the door, and was giving the 
welcome sigual, “ Home,” to the sleepy-eyed 
servants, 

“ Could it be possible that he was not coming?” 
she said to lierself, as she leaned forward with a 
sudden stare. Quite possible, 

He made her a slight gesture of farewell as 
he stood on the steps under the portico, whilst 
she drove away alone into the black February 
night. 

“Then he had meant what he eaid,” she whis- 
pered to herself, as she threw herself once more 
back in the-carriage, “He was a man of his 














word, It had been good-bye, indeed |” 
CHAPTER XXX. 
oy 


It really was ‘Good-bye,’” Lady Ravenhi 
again repeated to herself, as she found that her 
husband had left her entirely mistress of the 
position, and quite alone. : 

His valet was gone, his hunters’ and hacks 
stalls stood empty, aud she could go up and 
down the house as often a3 she pleased ; there 
was no chance of encountering him on the stairs. 
Little as she had seen of him she missed him. 

The great house felt immensely empty. She 
missed a vague, far-away perfume of cigars, & 
constant sound of whistling—yes, he actually 
could whistle—a quick, light step on the stairs 
and along the passages, a restless banging of 
doors, and now and then a man’s authoritative 
voice, 

She found the weight of government. had 


| come upon her shoulders, and that she had had 
| @ previous delighiful immunity from many little 


bothers and worries—what horses were to be 
used, what not, which carriage—what was to be 
done about the poaching in the lower woods. 
The master of the hounds had eent word that 


, 
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he was going to draw the gorse on the Friar’s 
Hill—what earths were to be stopped? Drum- 
moud, the gardener, had been seen selling the 
hothouse fruit in large quantities—who was to 
speak to him? One of the grooms said he would 
not stay any longer under the coachman, and the 
coachmau wouldn’t stay with him, and which of 
them was to go? 

These were the kind of questions that were 
cropping up every day, and she did not at all 
relish the position of viceroy, 

Where the master was no one seemed to know, 
and she was far too proud to ask; but there 
seemed a@ kind of vague idea that he was finish- 
ing the season in Leicestershire, and following his 





favourite sport. 

March came, bleak and black, with bitter | 
eearching winds, and_ still Eleanor was alone, | 
She would have asked Mary Fortescue to come 
and keep her company but the Fortescue’s were | 
ailabroad, She had no intimate friends in the | 
neighbourhood, and since Lord Firstflight’s dog- 

oh had been seen bowling up the avenue few 
lady callers came her way. 

Lord Virstflight only gained admixsion once, 
but how were people to know that! His red- 
wheeled dog-cart had been seen going through 
her gates at least six times, aud public report 
magovified those six times by ten. 

Mr. Digby had also been a visitor. He had not 
failed to call and remind Lady Raveuhill that 
time was up; and Lady Ravenhill felt like a 
desperate woman, 

She had been to London and visited Mr. 
Issachar, and he had taken her measure in the 
keen glance as she stood before him in his inner | 
sanctum, aud timidly proffered her request—the 
immediate loan of ten thousand pounds to be lent 
under the strictest secrecy, and to be paid off by 
instalments, if he wished, at three thousand 
pounds a year punctually, but she wanted the 
money at once—this she impressed on him with 
nervous emphasis at least three separate times, 

No need. Did not all his customere bring the 
ame story 2 Ww ould aught but pressing necessity | 
lead thera into his den to be shora ? | 

“But, my dear madam,” he said, rubbing his 
hands together, and noticing her handsome sables, 
and patrician face, and saying to himeelf, “’ Some 
lady of title in a deuce of a scrape, which she | 

vants to keep from her husband, and this ten 

1ousand is hush money. I see it a}! as plain as 

pikestaff.” 

“My dear madam I should be delighted to 
blige you ; but what is your security ? 

The three thousand a year---my fortune,” she 
returi 1ed eagerly. 

* Yes, yos, yes,’ impatie ntly, “but that is 

gy. How do I know—-life, to be plain, .ia | 
uncertain—that you may uot die within three | 
months, and then what bec mes of my poor ten | 

‘ho usaud pounds? Who wil! repay me? Cer- 
tainly net your fortune, for that goes, I conc! ude, 
to your heirs |” 

This was a phase of the business that had not 
struck Eleanor before, and she felt at a complete | 
standstill, and looked it. 

“Then what can I do—what would you wish 
me to do?” she asked, plai: ‘tively, 

“You must insure your life, or get some one 
—some rich subtantial person, to go surety for | 
you for the money.” 

“Ob! I cannot do 
quickly, 

“Then Pm afraid I cannot assist you,” he said, 
with an air of the deepest symp thy “You Aee, 
business is business, and [ am only ac ting for 
another person, Were I myself the principal 
which he was), we might come to terms without 

ny difficulty—no doubt of that.” 

Tf could insure my life 
doubtf 3 

“Yes, but that would entail a certain 
of pub'icity, you know, and your name 
have to come out, Indeed, in any case, f 
require an interview with your solici on.” 

“That is not tobe thought of but asa last 
resource,’ she cried, inpatiently. } 

“Then you seem to have oth resources, 
inadam," said the money-lender, quic ly. ‘ May 
I ask what they are.” : 

“My diamonds,” she falte red, in a low voice, 





| 
| 
| 


| 


that!” she interrupted, 


, L suppose ?” she said, 
umount 
would | 
would | 





| rubbed his 
j all his strength ( 


| went home with a comparatively 


“Family?” he asked, briefly. 

“Yes, and valued at twenty-five thousand 
pounds,” 

“ Which means a third,” 
ing smile. 

* Not in this case, that is their lowest valua- 
tion ; probably if sold they would fetch more.” 

“ Only they are not yours to sell——tRey belong 
to your children,” . 

“ About three thousand, or may be five, are my 
own private and exclusive property. ‘Those I 
shall sell, but if you like I will leave the parure, 
necklace, and stomacher, aigreties, and braceleta 
belonging to the property in pawa with you, If | 
I die, my husband sitall redeem them.” 

“But I infer that he knows nothi ing 
transaction now pe ndivg | between us!’ 

“No, nothing! But [ shall make « will, and 
tell him where to find the family diamonda, and 
if you will be content with them as a pledge, and 
to receive the bulk of the money yearly from me, | 
not through my solicitor’, I will briug the jewels 
up to town next week, and you can see for your- 
self that I have not overrated them, ‘They are 
worth even more than I have stated.” 

“¥ must charge interest as‘ well, you know,” 
he replied confidentially ; ‘ heavy interest, as this 
is euch a curious out-of-the-way transaction. 
Secrvis always cost 
large sum, so we will have to say thirty-five per 
cent. If you will come up again next week, or 
week following, we will have a look at the via- 
moads and decide the bargain.’ 

‘Very well,” 
that she was not at alla bad woman of business, 
“And you will have the money ready for me 
wheu I come, won’t you?” 

Yes, I'll seeabout it, But before we do any 
thing serivus, you will have to tel! me your nam 
under the strictest secrecy, of course |” 

“ Must 1?” she asked, donbtfully. 

“ Certainly you must!” he repiied 
cally. 

“Then my name is Lady Ravenhill, 
ford, Blankshire. 

“Lady Raverhid $ Nob the wife of that wild 
young fellow that used to be in the Guards about 
five or six years ago!” 

“ My husband des in the Guards,” 
stiffly. 

“Ay! He made the money fly ! 


he said with a know- 


of this 


»mphati- 


oT 
of Brock- 


! 
‘ 


| nud he would he free 


| 
| 
| 


; With a brush 


Seabeach friends might perhaps be sorry, and +! 
would be all, As to Hugh, her death would be a 
blessed release to him. She alone knew his 
secret, and dead women are safer than living ones, 
to marry Conny Derwent i 

How many events had crowded themselves into 
| thig one year, this one winter !—her discovery by 
her husband, the : aurder, the life of agony she 
had lived ever since, loving yet loathing the mac 
whose name she bore; Mr. Digby's disclosure 
his odiou ~—— , his rapacity, audacity, and in- 
solence, hia fury at her illness and his enforced 
waiting; her quarrel with Hugh at the ball, his 
entreaties and. his repro remy racg iv her ears 
still! Could it be true what he eaid about loving 
her always} What he bad al | her about Lord 
| Firat fight was but a faint outline of a career 
which on officious lady acquaiutaiice lad filled in 
teeped in bie blackest es Iyes 

He had been married, divorced, had eloped 
half-a-dozen times, was more than ‘eiipeites 
of evil doings on the turf, of cheating ab cards, 


j &z., &ec, 


| of a rebuff could shake him off w he ye 


! the day 
dear, and ten-thousand is « | 


| 


saidhis client, rising, and feeling | 


| 
| 
| 
in 
| 


“Thought no more of fifty per cent, than if it | 


was fivepence; but I suppose he has s 
wild oats long ago. Lord)” 
think that his wife would be coming t 
Well, well, well, the world’s a fuony place!” and 
seeing that his humour did not correspond with 
his lady customer's countenance, he abruptly 


ng- _*? t« 


+ 


too 


—laug 


pwn his | 


changed the subject, conducted her to the outer | 


door with all due deference, called a hansom, 
mentally noted her pretty feet, and saw her off 
the premises with half-a-dozen bows. 
irned back into his own special den, he 
hands with unction, and wished with 
we wont say heart) (hat good 
| luck would send him such a customer a little 
oftener. ‘Something to be mace out of a client 
like that / She was az free with the coin os her 
hnsband had been, and terribly in ewrnes!, which 
was more than could be eaid for him.” 

Chis goose who was to lay su 
lighter heurt 
now. She need not tremble at every ring of the 
She had done 


Digby to have his account settled, 
but she 


a good day’s work, and her very best ; 
brought back with her the commeucer 
very bad cold, which she caught standin 
in a draughty station for half-an-hour, and then 
getting into a hot, closely-packed first-class car- 
riage, then out again into an open Victoria sent to 
meet her by some thundering mistake 
This cold settled upon her chest, 

in bed for three weeks ; and she often asked her- 
self, as she lay there, listlessly staring at the wall- 


paper, and listening to the tiresome ticking of the 


clock, would it net be a merciful release to her if 
she could die | 

iYow wretched her life was! How biank every- 
thing around her looked | Nothing to cling toin 
the shape of hope—-nothing to look forward to! 


Who would miasher? The Fortescues and a few 


} had a happy, lively, 


| w 
' 
j 
! 


| 


ch golden eggs | 


| bell, fearing the entrance of the dreaded Mr. | 


| 


mt of a | 
g about | 


{ 


'y 
ner ease 


and kent her | 


| 
; 
i 
| 
| 
; 
; 
' 


" 
am attenup 
1 


| say so ? 


seantly with cards of i: 
fruit ; nothing in the shape. 
nce lis 
fancy fastened, and Eleanor had reason to leplore 
she made his acquaintance. On that 
point, ab least, Hugh was righ’, and she was 
wroug. He, Lord Firstflight, had rallied he 
about her long téte-&-téte with | her husband, 

“ He looked as if he was blowing you up abou. 
something, if T m ght patie ch an i ! He 
looked ag if something had put him out !” 

“ And so it had,” she answered, 
was bl lowing me up a 

“You don’s seem 
then,” her compani 
ap prot atio 

* Oh) dear j vith 8 
ance ached herself [ 
but reproach 

recall the word 
Firstél sat wo mala 
Thi My ught 


He had called ine 
quiry, game, flowers, 


JL UCT 


t would 
? 


Y 
aiP' 


almost! i ably forgot : bat 
as well consizued to tl 

is er 1 clung to st sca 

In the early day 4 oril 

Pb bs scent. and downstairs int 

room, erat before +! i 

her sho ilder a, one Vv 

4 


} 
i 
+ 
nh 


, ‘ 
fi A] ‘vi i earance weloy 
sary and miserable 


LO Say, 


iher -o og mother, brother, 


, and but on usiv 
i born a poor girl, one cheer 
( I how al e whe 


i ‘ 


iii, DUSY fawily. 
gladly 


ioney, carriapes, 


wo ald 
maid . horses ~ 
affoc 


he change 
little be 


every tn; } t a& Ute Autual 


to her was this big, dreary, evapt 
ta d ie end 
ry cou hnermeont 


good 

honee, with no one to 
day's end # it was m 
than anythingeles ! 
before the fir rning over theze 
large tears 


in her mince, with twe 
y down her pale cheeks, she was startled by 
tatep on the soft carpet between her and tl 
( and, looking hastily round, she 
Tra, Derwent adva icing upon her in ail -th 
magnificence of brown velvet and furs. 
© Don’t ri aid, etretching out a weil 
gloved hand, “1 told them not to announce me} 
I thoughs J would i rey u a pleasant surprise!” 
seating herself, and unfas ening her coat, quite at 
“So you've sen laid up with a bad 
cola, I hear, sud, poor soul, you do lock wretched 
—miseri ee 


"Oh! 


ebeld 


ise |”” she 


wueh better!" said Eleanor, with 
t at cheerfulness, “and I hope I'l soon 
be all right!” 
You don’t look very happy /” said the othe 
abruptly, You have something on | your mind 
“11” colouring faintly. Why should y: 
What an odd idea to oce ur to you |” 
“Yeait? And, odder stil, I think I wowhai 
is preying on you, like the worm ‘ia the bul! 
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You believe!” leaning forward, and speaking in 
a whisper, after glancing cautiously round the 
room you believe that Hugh committed that 
murder! Now, you need not speak, your | 
white fac vaks for you! No wonder, under | 
auch circumstances, you did not hit it off! If! 
you cared for hin as much as I do for adog you 
would not have credited him with such 
{ believe him as innocent as / 
tinued proudly, “but there, I 


a deed ! | 

am!” she con- | 
vo , | 

am difierent to 


yo Iknow him, and I love him; and you do 
neither the one nor the other!” audaciously. 
“Stop!” putting out her hand. 


‘Let me eay 
what I came to tell you. Only for you and your | 
money Hugh would have married ine, so I hated | 
you, and tf [ could have done it without detection | 
[ would have kille¢ you with no more compune- 


c 
tion than I would killa wasp, but I won't. So | 


never tremble and shrink away, you poor miser- | 
able creature! Now I pity you. The fates have | 
woven & curtous life for you. They gave you 


hack your eight and your husband-—-a husband | 
foolishly in leve with you—but you scon damped | 

hia transports; and if ail I hear be true, com- 
letely extinguished his affection. He has left | 
you for ever, Isit not the case?’ } 

It ia,” returned Eleanor, with extraordinary 
com posure. 
“0 Tam avenged!” said the other 





| 
trium- | 
' 


phantly. “ He thought to clear himself in your 
eyes, and to lead a life of bliss to which Arcadia 


itself would be 1 mere joke, and in two months 
t is all over-—for ever! It is clear vou 

have offended him now past forgiveness, and you 
will never see bim again—never, I know him. | 











He is forbearing for along time, but once you 
ws the rubicon, good-bye!” nodding her head | 
mpt all You have lived a life apart ever 
nce you came here!"—here she paused, and | 

looked at h ipanion ingquiringly. | 

How do you know! What grounds have | 

you for saying this?” said the other, with | 

averted eyes 
L know everythin [ have ways and means 
know, if you wish for full details, from the 

ervants. | valet was in my pay!” | 

‘I wonder you have the face to sit there and ; 
say ©o1” exclaimed Eleanor, indignantly con- 

fronting ber | 
oe know ?” sai other, lightly. 

{ epeat what I tel! you, I shall deny | 

every d of I warn you] am speaking to | 

y as wo te woman, and w! I say | 

i r your eer alone, and I have no ecruples |” | 


ae | 


rouch obliged to you 
sarcastically. “You have told me that at | 
have murdered me without com- | 
ove my husband, that 
ve a paid spy under our roof. Is there z 


} 


Loe 


vou 
- 


} not muck l ata going abroad for along 
ime, and I felt a burning desire to come and | 
ka mu, and see if you were as wret hed as | 
hey said.’ 
You mean the servants?’ contemptuously. | 
Never mind who I mean! And you are. 
What a must have had t A 


ife poor Hugh 
moni 1g, eilent ID PAD 


on, whom he only saw at | 
dinner, who 1 


r spoke, aud must have oobly 


represented { traditional death's head at the 
feast ! A woman, whoir her own mind, had 
branded him asa murderer! Poor fellow! No 


wrench himself free from 


wonder he wags glad t 

euch fascinating society!” with a withering | 
sneer, “I think in the matter of patience, he } 
outrivalled the prophet Job! Another 


man | 
would thrust you penniless outside his | 
loor within two days, and he has endured you | 
for months, dowered you nobly, and left you in 
possession of a princely establishment—the more 


Well. au rev 


have 


tool he! r,” rising, and leisurely 

‘T wou’t say good-bye, for | 
? s . | 
all meet again ! i 


fastening her furs. 
I know we 
So saying she nodded in a patronizing manner 
to her stupefied hostess, and sailed forth out of 
he room as silently as she had entered it. 
[In a moment more the crunching of wheels | 
upon gravel testified to her departure, and | 
Eleanor ie had but just awakened 
from some dream ; and completely broken | 
, ' 


mental suffering and physical 






felb as if 
bad 


lown bet vyeen 


| make out what you are driving at 


weaknesa, leant her face upon her hands, and 


burst into a passion of tears. ae 
Whilst Mrs. Derwent, who had borrowed the 

Pruces’ brougham, especially to drive over and 

pay a farewell visit to her dear friend, Lady 


} Ravenhill, leant back in that very comfortable 
|; conveyance, with a smile of dreamy satisfaction 


on her hard, handsome face, and with a warm 
conviction in her own mind that she had done a 
good morning’s work—had enjoyed her excursion 
immensely—and that there was not the shadow 
of a doubt but that the Ravenhills had parted 


for ever, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

You may be sure that Mr. Digby l 
in jogging Lady Ravenhill’s memory, and te!ling 
her that delays were dangerous. She promised 
him faithfully that as soon as ever the doctor 
gave her leave to go out she would go up to 
Loudon, and herself leave the diamonds in Mr, 
Tssachar’s hands ; but she must wait until then. 

Whow could she trust with her diamonds and 
her secret ? 

Mr. Digby modestiy suggested himself; but to 
this, Eleanor, with uausual prudence, returned a 
very decided nevyative. 

After a morning's interview with her tormentor 
® letter from Mary Fortescue by the second post, 
was a very welcome distraction to her thoughts. 
It was long, and full of sage counsel and advice, 
and ran as follows :— 





st Nerim,-—-We came back on 


Monday night, after such @ tossing ia the Char- | 


nel! I was so deadly sick I thought I should 
have given up the ghost. Weare only at bome 
for a week, for we are bound to Yorkshire on a 
long-promived visit on Saturday 
vould come and quarter wyself on you. 
now, iny what have you been doing? 
hid best make a clean breast of it, for I 


_ 


And 
You 
cannot 
Huch was 
Ravenh 
nyself. He 


I mean Lord 
Hugh to 


here yeste: day- 


always: call him said he 


was passing through from Paris, and thought he | 


would like to look us up. My own impression is 
that he came here expressly to see me, and to 
have a long talk about you, and if you won't 


give me your confidence he will. Now are you 


| jeal u 


“ He asked me tocome out and take a turn 


| with him on the parade, and I could see that he 


had something on his mind--something he 
wanted to tell me—and of course, being a very 
good-natured young woman, I gave him a helping 
hand, and il ali came out, I asked a great many 
juestions about you to begin with, and thus 
ypened up the sabject beautifully, and after a 
little he told me that you and he had parted. He 
said that he could not stand it any longer ; that 
you had got a fixed idea into your head that he 
was guilty of a crime, of which he was as inno- 
cent as Lam; that appearances were against him 
certainly—to you, and you only; but appear- 
ances were deceitful. 

“ However, nothing could shake your belief in 
his being a criminal of the deepest dye. What 
the supposed crime was he did not tell me, and I 
did not ask ; but you know. Whatever it is, he 
is innocent or I'll believe ali 
murderers, and perjurers. His iooks, his voice, 
his whole manner, bear the stamp of truth, and 
f, what is more, injured innocence. More than 
this, he said that you had 
him as your husband, that you went against his 
wishes, refused to listen to his advice, and, I am 
afraid, my dear, altogether conducted yourself 
rather badly. [am inclined to be his partisan, 
Nellie, pot yours, and there's the truth for you. 
[ believe he really cares for you, and you don't 
carea fig for him, and treat him as if he were a 
monster, 

‘He said he was not going to hold out the 
olive branch again, that he 
could to please you and failed, and that as 
far as he was concerned, he would not trouble 
you again. However, I believe that you have 


only to hold out the tip of your sceptre and he 
will come back, that is, if you do it soon—delays 


at no tine | 


only for that, | 


but I | 


men robbers, | 


entirely repudiated | 


hed done all he | 


are dangerour, [N.B.—-This was the second time 
that this proverb had been impressed upon Lady 
Ravenhill that very day. } 

“ And, now, don’t be obstinate and stiff-necked, 
like a good gir]; but be sensible just for once, 
Think how much there is at stake—your happi- 
ness, though you preteud it is not; well, if not 
happiness, your comfort and respectability, and 
you really cannot go on always living the life of a 
lonely, unprotected female, first as Mrs. Hill, now 
as Lady R. People will begin to say that there 
is something queer about you-—they will, indeed, 
my dear. 

“Now, just sit down and write a nice little 
\ letter to your husband; the club—his London 

one, 1 mean—is sure to find him, I doa't ack 
you to forgive all this lecturing and scolding, for 
} you must just take it like medicine; it ie for 
your good, and I am your loving friend, 
“Mary Forrtescre,” 





So Mary had become his partisan, she said to 

herself, as she laid duwn the letter. If Mary 
| only knew what she knew, she would not be so 
| eloquent about truth and injured innocence. No, 
| no, she would not sit down and write a nice little 
| letter. 
{ Her sole feeling for her hushand at this instant, 
| as she sat with her eyes fastened on the glowing 
| coals, was one of loathing contempt and ab- 
| horrence ; for in the fire the whole scene of that 
| awful wintry night seemed to pass before her 
| mental vision like some hideous panorama ; and 
| for herself, down in her heart, she was conscious 
| of the deepest self-pity and commiseration. Her 
| life was for ever wrecked and blighted by the 
black blot that rested on her husband's name, 
|} and he aod she were best apart, dragging in 
chains their heavy secret, each in their own 
fashion. 

The following few days were fine and sunny, 
and one bright April morning she packed up 
all her diamonds in a small travelling handbag, 
and, with her valuable parcel resting on her 
knees, was soon in the up-express en voute to 
London and Mr. Issachar. 
| Mr. Issachar received his lady customer with 
effusion, stirred up his fire, drew forward a com- 
| fortable armchair, and relieved her of her precious 
burden, 

He took the articles out carefully ove by one, 
| held them between his eye and the light, balanced 
them on his fingers and made light of their value 
| (as became his profession). They were good 
| stones certainly, but not of the first water in 
many cuses, and haif of them wanted re-cutting ; 
but to himself he was saying, “ Cheap at the 
; money. Haarman of Amsterdam would give the 
full value gladly, They were just the sort of 
stones he faucied--good old-fashioned, brilliant, 
solid gems.” 
| In his mind’s eye they were already in the 
| Dutch market, aud sold at a profit to him of fifty 
| per cent, They would never be redeemed—never 
| shine on Lady Ravenhill’s pretty neck again. 
What a little sinner she must be! Whata 
| charming lictle hypocrite! She looked so good, 
so demure, ao incapable of anything out of the 
| straight path, as she sat there with her large 
grey eyes bent eagerly on him and his spoils in a 
| mild interrogative gaze. 
| After a long and rigid investigation, he com- 
| menced to roll up and put away the jewels, and 
after this he tock them over to an iron eafe in 
| the wall, into which he locked them securely. _ 
And now, said Lady Ravenbill to herseif, he is 
ging to give me the money, and I may go ; but no, 
| nothing of the sort. He came back with a smile 
‘of satisfaction, and said, very coolly, “That as 
yet he had not been able to lay his hands on such 
| a large sum, but that if she were to come next 


| week she might get it.” ; 
| “Come next week! Might get it!” This 
| kind of thing she told herself would not do 
at all. This was not business—locking away 
| her diamonds, and offering her a vague promise 
| instead. So she got up with an air of resolution 
that rather took Mr. Issachar by surprise, aad 
| said, in a very determined voice: ‘1 am afraid, 
| then, Mr, Issachar, that that arrangement will 
not suit me. I wanted the money now, I can, 
| however, try my fortune eleewhere, Kindly re- 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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etore me the diamonds, and I need not take up / 


your time any longer.” 

Restore the diamonds! As well expect a 
tiger to restore the deer, upon which he has just 
leapt, back to the herd, No, no, that was the 
last thing he would do, He tried alittle bullying 
instead, 

“Now, just suppose for » joke,” he eaid, “ is 
anyone to know that these diamonds are yours } 
No one knows you have brought them here—no 
one but you and me?” 

“ Would you rob me of them ?” she demanded, 
fiercely. 

“No, no, no; but why not leave them, my 
dear lady? Leave them tiil next week, instead 
of carrying about such valuable property in a 
hand bag. Come now, be prudent.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I will be prudent, and I 
will take my own property with me. Either 
that or its worth, so please make up your mind 
which it is to be,” 

“ Supposing J give you neither?” he asked 
with a laugh. 

“Then, in that case I have a resource at 
hand.” 

‘* And what may that be ?#” 

“ A policeman,” she returned, laconically. 

Seeing that she was a young woman of far 
more nerve and resolution than he had given her 
credit for, he temporised ; and after some dis- 
cussion Lady Ravenhill was content to take away 
a receipt for the diamouds and an understanding 
that the money, ten thousand pounds, would be 
paid into her banker’s within a week's time with- 
out fail. After signing a deed, which was wit- 
nessed by two greasy-looking clerke, she took her 
way out of the office, minus money or diamonds, 
but with a receipt in her pocket, which she be- 
lieved was equal to both. 

A good deal of time had been lost bargaining 
with her money-lender, and she had only time to 
do some shopping at the stores, and have a five 
o'clock tea before it was time to catch her train, 
the six o’clock express. As she had no luggage 
she had no delay excepting to buy a magazine at 
the bookstall, and as she stood there waiting for 
her change, Lord Firstflight, who was aw courant 
with her visit to London, thanks to Mr. Digby, 
came up and accosted her with expressions of the 
warmest satisfaction. 
the express and ao was he. How lucky for them, 
they would travel together |” 

Lady Ravenhill did not look particularly de- 
lighted, but there was no escape for her ; so she 
submitted with the best grace she could muster, 
and soon found herself siiting vis-a-vis to this 
unweleome companion in a comfortable compart- 
ment of the steaming train, which soon began, 
after much shouting and door-banging, to glide 
out of the station. 

“We have only two stoppages between this and 
Coxford Junction,” said Lord Firstflight, drawing 
up the windows with a jerk. 

“We shall get in in time for dinner, I suppose ?” 
eaid Lady Ravenhill, who would have liked to 
cut and read the book ; but he had taken it in 
hand, and was now deliberately severing every 
page with a charming silver paper-knife. He 
could be very ble when he gave his mind 
to it, and he put forth all his powers now. He 
talked of foreign travel, of new operas, of old 


frienda—with such success that his fair companion | 


found herself wondering if he really could be as 
black as he was painted, Quite half-an-hour was 
thus whiled away, and after a quick, smooth run 
they came into a large station quite unknown to 
Eleanor. 

“ What place is this?” she asked, with some 
surprise. “I don’t remember it on the South- 
Eastern line!” 

“ Oh |” returned ber companion, mendaciously, 
‘“‘you have often gone through it, but it’s only 
quite lately that the express trains have taken to 
stopping here!”’ and, satisfied, with this reply 
she said no more, 

The evening was dark, and she never observed 
that she was travelling through a perfectly strange 
country. Nor was she aware that she had been 
inveigled on to the wrong platform, and into the 
Portsmouth express, and was fying with every 
turn of the wheels further and further from her 
proper destination, 


conversation. 
tween Lady Ravenhill and her husband quite 
frankly, and as if it were a world-wide topic of 
conversation ; he offered her his sympathy. He 
went on to offer her something more—-his heart, 
Yes, undaunted by her manner, which had been 
freezing harder and harder every moment; he 


it, in her hands, She was the one woman in the 
world for bim! She was despised, deserted, and 
unappreciated. Let her fly with him—with him 


to 


(by which, we presume, he meant delicately 


happy ever after. This in the most powerful 





“She was going down by. 


lavguage he could call to his aid, and on his knees 
| in the carriage at her feet. 
| “Get up at once, sir!” she cried, passionately, 
| “and go and sit as far away from me as the space 
| here permits, and never presume to speak to me 
} again,” 
“No, my dearest, my love, my beautiful 
Eleanor, you can never be so cruel, You cannot 
| mean what you say. You know in your heart 
, that I shall make you as happy as a queen, and 
you wili lead a very different life with me to what 
you have done with the surly, stern-leoking 
husband of yours. Weare on our way to Ports- 


slip.” 

“What!” she almost screamed, springing to 
her feet, and rushing to the window. “Do you 
mean to say that I am in the wrong train?” 
gazing out with straining eyeballs at the black 
outlines of hedges and trees, and ou a totaily 
unknown landscape. “Then this is your doing, 
you wretch, but it shall not protect you much, 
for I shall get out at the next station |” 

* And how will you return }” he asked, mock- 
ingly. ‘ See,” taking up her puree, ‘‘1 have your 
purse!" holding it up triumphantly. “Come, 
come, submit to your fate !” 

“Great heavens, and to what a faie--to be 
carried off WY you against my will! 
sooner throw myself ont of the carriage and be 


hurried breath, and turning from her companion 
with an involuntary shudder. 

To carry off the pretty Lady Ravenhill by a 
bold stroke was not so easy as this veritable black 
sheep had fondly imagined. His honeyed flat- 
teries~-his good-looking face and eloquent eyes 
made no impression on her. All the came, like 
the Jew who had closed upon her diamonds, he 
was fully resolved not to let her go; and she 
would find herself so seriously compromised that 
she would soon see there waa nothiog for it bud 
submission. 


beside him. ‘‘ Sit down here, and listen to whet 
Tam going to say to you.” 

Bat instead of obeying him she gave him 4 
violent push that nearly sent him sprawling ai 


recovered his temper and his equilibrium the 
sudden slackening of the train denoted the 
welcome fact that they were vey station — 
yes, a large junction—and almost before it had 
come to a standstill Lady Ravenhill bad seized 


out—but it was locked | 

“Guard! guard!” she cried, to a burly in- 
dividual who was approaching. ‘* Open this door 
at ounce.” As the guard approached nearer she 
saw that he was followed by a gentleman with a 
rug on his arm, and a porter carrying a bag. 

“This is an engaged carriage, sir,” be was 
saying, “ but the train is full, and may be the lady 
and genileman won’t make no objection |” 

The stranger came nearer into the full light, 
and she and her husband, were face to face once 
more | 

At one glance he took in the situation, She 
and Lord Firstflight alone—in an engaged car- 
riage, iu the Portsmouth express! What could 
it mean but one thing. 

To-morrow all the papers would contain o 
pithy paragraph headed :—“ ELorgmzntT IN Hick 

IFE.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





Lord Firstflight became more personal in his | 
He alluded to the separation be- | 


placed with all his eloquence his fade, as he called | 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 


~—i0i— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


“Yus,” repeated Miss Arabella, almost sternly 
in ber zeal--“sound, practical advice, Hilde- 
garde, my dear,” 

“Very well. I am waiting to hear it,” was 
the guict response, with just a touch of pride, 





who adored her ; and when the affair was settled | 


allude to the divorce), they would marry and live | 


toouth, my dear, and have given them all the | 


I would | 


killed at once!” she cried, with glowing eyes and | 


“Come, Nellie,” he said, putting his arm round | 
her waist, and endeavouring to draw her down | 


full length upon the carriage floor, and ere he had | 


the door-handle ready to throw it open and epring | 


perhaps, in the calm tone of it. 

Then Miss Arabella shifted her gaze from the 

| fre, and looked Hildegarde full in the face, 
“To tell you the plain truth, my dear,” said the 
} little old lady steadily, “I find myself somewhat 
| ata lossto determine howto say what I have in my 
mind, and mean, to say. Now do not let the 
question either wound or shock you, Hildegurde, 
| but be brave and firm, and answer me truthfully, 
| Do you honestly believe, believe in your heart, 
| dear Hildegarde, that Ughtred, Lord St. Austell, 
| loves you for yourself alone ?” 
Hildegarde Ray shrank back in her chair, and, 
with a smothered cry of anguish, she veiled her 
| face in her hands. 
| ‘To hear the horrid doubt spoken owt in Jan- 
guage so distinct and unmistakable was bitter 
| in the extreme to the loving, clinging, sensitive 
woman whose own heart and feelings remained 
uuchanged 

She could not parry the attack, The stab 
| had gone too deep. 

“bh, wy child?” questioned Aunt Bella very 
kindly, writing patiently for a reply of some 
sort. 

She came and stood over Hildegarde, and laid 
her small mitiened hand upon the beautiful 
silken hair, 

“Will you not answer me, Hildegarde,” 
said. 

, Then Hildegarde sat upright in her low 
| American chair, avd swept back with a passionate 
| gesture the hair from her face. 

“Until last night,” she said slowly---“ until 
last night I have always believed that Ughtred 
was my own, and that he loved me truly for my- 


” 


she 





' pelf alone, 

“And now?” queried little old Aunt Beila, 
briefly, but in the same winning tone, 

‘You torture me,” cried Hildegarde, passion- 
ately. “ You torture me needlessly. Why should 
I humiliate myself further by confessing more #”’ 

“Only that you said last night, my dear, that 
you would give the world to test his truth and 
judge him fairly,” persisted Mies Arabella frnaly. 
“Aad the matter can be easily accomplished if 
you will only follow a sharp little old woman’ 
advice,” 

“ Speak,” said Hildegarde desolately. 

** T will,” responded Aunt Bella stoutly. And 
she did—unfolding the plan she had conceived 
for the discomfiture and complete overthrow of 
Lord St. Auateii, lucidly and patiently and 
skilfully, so that there should be neither mistake 
nor misconception on the part of Hildegarde her- 
self, when the hour {fur action and plain-speaking 
between them should arrive, 

Miss Arabella 'oved not Ughtred, Lord St, 
Auatell of the Moat House—she loved him litle, 
iudeed, and she believed in him less 
| He had ignored her systematically ; he had 

insulted her repeatedly—-she bearing with it all, 
and mosking no sign of resentment ever. 

But the chance of Miss Arabella Trott, loyal 
and staunch in the life-interests of her beloved 
Hildegarde, had come at last ; and she forthwith 
availed herse!f of that self-same opportunity in a 
fashion so masterly that it bordered on genius, 

“ Although he may really love Miss Georgie 
Walmer as well as his selfish nature is capable of 
loving any human being | 





beyond himself, it is 
perfectly clear to me that in the eyes and in the 
estimation of Ughtred St, Austell, your enormous 
fortune, Hildegarde, is infinitely more precious. 
That, depend upon it, he loves right wel!—bat, 
my dear, he cares little for yourself. There,” 
ended Mise Bella; emphatically, “lies the truth 
for you in a nutsbell!” 

Hildegarde shivered. But the first raw bit- 
ternesa of her despair was cverpast. 

* Still we do not yet know for certain that he 
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” she said, ‘ling ing 


esperately as it 





w he one fragment of iupe left to her, 
hi « l true, lov ng woman that he Was 
ver it is too late to turn back now,” she 

1, with a sudden low wail of acutest pai 
‘when my wedding-clothes all but finished, 
and the date of the cer y is fixed, Inu less 


than six weeks from uow | shall be-his wife.” 
You must prove his loyalty firet,” maintained 
rabella stubhornly, “and thick about 
wile afterwards. [ have shown you a 
most excellent way, because it is so 
Ne other way, 1 believe, could be sc 
ud, or indeed would answer so well to the 


M ~~ 44 

being 

way—a 
imple. 
y . 


case. 
Bub is it an altogether honest way?’ ob 
jected Hildegarde. “I fancy not. To me, in 
fac’, it seeme downvight dishonourable.” 
Honeat ! Honourable! I should think it was, 
indeed |” exclaimed Miss Arabella sturdily, '‘ All 
atratagemsare fair where love or war isconcerned, 
says the old adage 
would never be unfair,” she added below her 
breath, ‘ic dealing with such a man of the 
world as Ughtred St. Austell.” 

For a long time the conference 
Miss Arobella in the character of 
soother at the same time was 
rable. She meant to save 
cu id. 

However, they were interrupte 
someone tapping at the door in 
Hildegarde’s «aid, who had 
mistresses tea. 
council brok 


lasted ; for 
arguer aod 

simply indefati- 
Hildegarde if she 


the corridor— 
come up with her 

So the servant entered, and the 
up. 


Hildegarde Ray retired earlier than her habit | 


was that night; but before she sought her 
pillow, she wrot brief note to 
Austell--a note which was handed into the 
custody of Aunt Bella, who promised to despatch 
ib over to the Meat House the very first thing on 
the following morning 

So the note had been dated ahead for the 

Lorrow, and this is what it said :— 


“Dear Uourred,-— 

- “Tam better to-day, and 
see you here. Will you favour 
this afternoon? 1 have something strange to 
te’ ) ething that you will 
once astonishing and unwelcome, I fear, Come, 

lease, and do not disappoint me 


hould like to 


ine with a visit 


u—son 


rs affectionately 
J 


‘Hi pegarne Ray 


gued herself thus, notwithstanding a 





protest from resolute Mise Bella, who said that 
Yours truly’ was as much as he deserved. The 
BW ad here and there with Hildegarde's 


teara—but it 1 sent to the Moat House, 
\} the same, 


o * * * ” 


dul; 


The afternoon of the 6th was gray and clonse— 





unusually close for a day ia November, and Miss 
Arabella called it: “ mugzy.” 

Dead brown leaves dropp ilently at inter- 

xis from the moist bare boughs, unto which 

y had clung through gale acd flood until they 


could cling no longer. 

The whole country-side wa 
under the thick depress 
Noveraber day 


lourless and still 
breath of that dull 





Hat occasionally the muftied sound of a sports- 
man's gun would break on the heaviness of the 
autumn silen reververating over the wide dead | 

‘vel of distant stubble; o rehance, by the 
damp wayside, the fitful rustle of some escaped 
wounded bird, that bad crept away to the 
shelter of the comfortless hedge, there, amongst 


sodden nectles and jacerating brambles, to 
lowly with the shots i 
In the library at ( 
Ray, cold and pale in 
vunding her 
Lord St. 
It wa 


its wing 
urtgardens sat THildeg 
spite the warmth sur- 
awaiting the arrival of Ughtred 
\ustel 

alf-past three exactly, and she was 
expecting iim every moment, 
In an upper apartment of 
‘bella Trott war lid 


che house Miss 
ikewisé wailting—- waiting 


n 


Strategy of every description | 


1 presently by | 


Lord St. 


consider at 


rde | 


until che conclusion of the interview-—waiting 
| indeed for the inevitable result of it. 

“Are you certain, Hildegarde, that you are 
strong aod courageous evough to carry it 


ten minutes or go before, 


i 
; | through?” Aunt Bella had inquired anxiously 
{ 


whether I have the requisite strength and cour- 
age, or whether I have aot,” Hildegarde had 
answered, firm!y but low. 

“ Well, then, dear Hildegarde, let me be with 
you. My presence may be of help to you in the 
ordeal, you know,” Aunt Bella pleaded ; think- 
ing, after all, that such an arrangement might be 

ost. 

“ No—now that the matter is settled, I prefer 
to meet him alone,” had been Hildegurde’s 
almost defiant reply, 

Only that very morning had her strength and 
firmness been taxed again, in a severe and cruel 
way. 

A amart milliner of Mise De Gusset’s had come 
over from Prince’s Wroughton upon an important 
errand connected with the finishing of the trous- 
seaw ; and Miss Ray—since the dashing young 
person had journeyed go far solely on her account 
—had felt constrained to see her ; to meet her, 
indeed, with the gracious mien of a hopeful bride- 
elect who dreams not that clouds, storm-charged 
yet vague in their threatenings, are over shadow- 
ing the fair prospect of a near future. 

And now Hildegarde, pale but calm—calm and 
| cold outwardly and seeming! y-—was silently await- 
| ing her fate. 
| She heard his horse on the gravel outside, 
} She beard soon his well-kaown footstep in the 
+ hall 
| But still she did nob move from her seat. Like 
| a beautiful statue, cold and motionless, she sat 
| there awaiting her fate dispassionately. 
| Albeit she had schooled herself bravely in order 
| to maintain a collected front for this much- 
| dreaded interview, she yet could not prevent her 
| heart from sinking, lead-like, with au agonising 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 











fear and suspense toget!or 
He came into the room: with characteristic 
ung Froid, and she rose in stately fasbion and yave 
tim. her hand, 

Somehow there was (hat in her manner which 
forbade a caress. 

At a glance be discerned that something was 
wrong. What could is be? He shrugged his 
shoulders in bis Paris style and. let the question 
go. He would discover iu time, 

‘*T trust that I find you convalescent ?” he re- 
marked tranquilly, settling himself in the nearest 
lounge-chair in his castomary indolent way, aud 
resting hia dark head thoughtfully backward on 
the crimson-plush cushion. 

“ Yes—I am better ; in fact, im my usual health. 

saw me over-fatigued the other aight—-no- 
jug more,” 
“T have obeyed your. summona, you see,” he 
said rather stifiy, Adding, after a slight pause, 
“ What, may I mquire, is the nature of the com 
munication, Hildegarde, that you have’to make 
to me ; the communication, as 1 understand, which 
ie to astonish me so greatiy? Now that I am 
here, perhaps you will kindly enlighten me?!” 
She was silent. Her white, beautttul face had 
grown stern and clouded. 

“ Ughtred,” she said at length, “if anything, 
out of the ordinary course of things, were to 
happen to me and mine, I imagine that it would 
alter in no wise the affection you bear me? Lov 
| ing me as truly as you do, nothing would ever 
| make any difference between us, would it i” 

She leaned acrose a small table, strewn with 
books and periodicals, near to which she was sit- 
ting, and fixed her quiet eyes searchingly upon 
him. 
| and his dark face fiushed slightly. 

“J scarcely follow you, Hildegarde,” he answer- 
| ed ; “‘ you speak in riddles, or so it seems to me.” 
| “T wish to be explicit,” she rejoined with a sigh, 
| * Heaven knows! However, I will try to put it 
even more plainly. I only want you to see and 
| 
' 
! 
| 





| to ackaowledge how thoroughly and completely [ 
trust you, how absolutely 1 believe in you, 
Ugbtred. I know, for iastance, yes, I know full 
| well, that, if I were to lose the whole of the great 
* fortune my father deft me, this very day, the fact 


“1 certainly mean to go through with it now, | 


He stirred uneasily under her steady gaze, | 








| him, 





of the loss would make no shade of ‘difference as 
regards your love for me, you would love me just 
the same in spite of all? Would you not, dear 
Ughtred ! But before I continue, iet me hear 
you say, uay, let me hear you swear, that you 
love me for myself alone ¢” 

Her pale lips were quivering visibly, though her 
voice was pasaionless still. The expression of her 
iace, however, was terribly earnest, but that abe 
did not know. 

Iv reality, she was only alive to the fact that she 
was trying to aek the question, ihe vital question, 
upon the avawer to which, as she told 
then, the sole happiness of her life depended en- 
tirely ; and that she was asking this dreadful 
question as simply and unsuspiciously as she could 
of the man whom she saw there before her, 

He started up from his indolent. atticude and 
came and stood erect ab the other side of the 
littered table, exactly opposite to Hildegarde. 
His dark face, as he looked down on her, was 
searcely good to see, 

“What, in Heaven's name, do you mean ¢.” he 
demanded roughly ; “why on earth caunot you 


) talk plain English--why should you send for me, 1 


ask, only that you may haraugue me in this round- 
about, enigmatical way }” 

“You co not answer me,” she cried, looking 
fearlessly up at him then with a feverish, danger- 
ous sortof light in her eyes, “J say that I trust 
in you thoroughly, I say that I believe in you 
absolutely. I tell you again, Ughtred, that if my 
whole fortune were to be swept from my posses- 
sion this very day, I am yet convinced that you 
would remaiu true to your troth, that your love 
for me would remain unchanged—unchanged and 
unchangeable, I--I--I am right, am I not? 
Oh, Ugbtred, do not you comprehend? Must I 
speak out even more plainly still ?” 

His forehead had grown damp within the last 
few seccnla. The blood seemed to rush to his 
head and bewilder him. He stepped back giddily 
fron: the square ebony table, and leaned for sup- 
port against the mantel-piece, which was behind 
From the mautel-piece he stared again at 
Hildegarde ; though he hard!y saw her now, 

Your riddles are too much for me--I don’t 
understand them,” he said hoarsely. 

Already she was conscious that the fond dream 
was over, She could read her doom in his 
coward face 

She desired, if possible, to avoid the actual 
falaehood—-but he was driving her to it by 
degrees. 

She likewise rose thea and came round to the 
fireplace, and stood by his side there. 

Her limbs trembled beneath her; and her face 
was deathly pale, 

“Though we shall be poor--much poorer in 
the future than we used to think we should be,” 
she faltered, even in her misery determined, 
womaniike, to force him to speak out ; deter- 
mined to discover, if it were possible, what degre: 
of hate or love it was that she held in his 
treacherons heart, and igvoring the gathering 
passion in his fierce eyes—-‘‘ we shall be happy, 
nevertheless, I pray, Ughtred ; vecause, after all, 
we shall have the tried affection of each other to 
fall back upon in the disaster. Our wedding- 
day is drawing very near, barely six more weeks, 
and I, dear Ughbtred, am content in the belief 
that—that you love me for myself alone!” 

And even though she knew that the dream 
was indeed ended, she raised one quivering hand 
and laid it beseechingly upon his shoulder, 

Even though she knew that her life was spoiled 
and wrecked, with a loving woman’s mad incon- 
sistency she loved him as dearly as ever. 

He shook off her gentle touch as ‘roughl 
had spoken. Lifting his bent head, and drawing 
himself erech once more, he confronted the 
woman whom he had so selfishly and so grievousl 
wronged, 

“Am I to understand—do you mean te te 
me,” he broke out savagely, controlling with 
difficulty his decp hard voice, “that the money 
is lost? That the money I have built wpon 60 


as he 


rouch in fancy, and have waited'for so patiently 
—the money for which I have gone so far—the 
money.for which I have perhaps imperilled m 
very soul—is gone, in some infernal collapse 
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other, irretrievably gone? Great Heavens, it can- 
not be true!” 

She stood there before him meekly, and gave 
utteranee to the falsehood, having in her des- 
peration, in her -soul’s desolation, no pity for 
herself and none for him either. 

“Yes,” she breathed, “it is financia! ruin—a 
dreadful crash, And that immense cum of 
money—or nearly the whole of it, 1 believe—is 
lost to me for ever, But, oh Ughtred, my love, 
dear, remains |” 

A death-like silence fell upon thera ; and pre- 
sently Hildegarde yeatured to look at him again. 

Bud with « low, suppressed cry of terror, she 
quailed from the he turned upon her—such 
dreadful hate and passion, amowuting to absolute 
loathing, glared forth from his fierce dark eyes.’ 

“Your love,” echoeil Ughtred St. Austell 
with an evil Inugh, forgetting his manhood, all 
courtesy, everything, in the awful and blighting 
<isappointment which he believed in that hour 
bad fallen upon him and overwhelmed him— 
“Your lore, Hildegarde? D——_your love, 
woman! What is that to me without the other? 
Heaven help me, it was the money I wanted, 
and never yourself |” 

He moved towards the door automatically, 
like a man dazed’ or with senses sleep-bound. 

It never occurred to him to ask—he did’ not 
care—in What fell way the coveted fortune had 
been swept from her grasp, aud therefore from 
his own. There were so tiany waya) in® these 
mad days of headlong speculation and licensed 
roguery, in which:so colossal a thing might easily 
come to pass, ‘ ' 

The bare appalling fact that her wealih was 
gone, gone like a pebble dropped into the ocean, 
that it could never be his own to handle now, 
was more than enough for Ughtred St. Austell to 
contemplate in the present, 

The shock was so wholly unexpected, so al- 
together tremendous, that all minor questions 
and possibilities were at the moment overlooked. 

He never dreamed of suspecting the truth of 
her statement. Why should he? 

He believed what she had told him, doubting 
never a word, 

He was ruined---ruined—ruined ! 

So, like a man with wits shattered suddenly, 
he put his hand on the library door; and she, 
like a woman bereft of reason, followed his figure 
tautely with her eyes. 

She saw him place his hand upon“ the door- 
lock, even, before she sprang upward from her 
quailing posture and regained hia side once more. 

“We cannot, we must not part thus, Ughtred,” 


she cried, her face in its pallor as the face of a | 


corpse. And she clung to his arm and tried to 
iead him back. “You shall not leave me.thus. 
What sin have J committed—-committed indivi- 
dually—that you should treat me with such un- 
maanly cruelty ?” 

“Let me go!” he cried, hoarsely, trying .to 
shake her off. 

“What have I done?” she pleaded again, 
still holding him, _‘‘ My only crime has been in 
loving you too well—my only crime, Ughtred! 
And now I am told that you never have loved 
me! Idid not think—I would not have believed 


it before this afterncon—-that a man could be so | 
a & woman, just for the sake of her | 


hard u 
miserable money. ‘Therefore, before you go 
leaving me for evermore—you shall know 
that——”’ 

“T want to know no more--I’ll hear no 
more!” he thundered, passionately. ‘“ Let me 
G0, let me get out of this accursed house |” 

But he could not open the door of the room; 
he could not escape ; her winding, clinging arts 
detained him prisoner. 

“T want to get free of the woman who has 
wrecked my life, the sight of whom has become 
to mo detestable and unbearable. Out of my 
way, I say)” j 

Enraged, disappointed, unjust, he cared not 
what he eaid. Unmanly and maddened in his 
passion, he recked not how he stabbed and 
wounded her. - 

She was half-kneeling, half-falling, as she clung 
thus.to his afi} Her white and” woful face up- 
turned, her gray Jips quivering and apart. 

“Your life wrecked by me/'’ cried Hildegarde, 





with wild reproach. “Ob, Ughtred, Ughtred, 


you have broken my heart, you will kill mej} 


quite! What will be my own life, think you, 
from this day henceforth, with the recollection 
of this awful hour for ever branded on my 
memory ? In all England there will be no woman 
more unhappy and desolate than I—-I who was to 
have been your wife only a little while hence——no 
woman more deeply assured thau I of the heart- 
less perfidy of men!” 

He jerked his head aside witha gesture of un- 
utterable contempt, and once more endeavoured 
vainly to free himself from her grasp. ie 

“Nol” cried Hildegarde, resolutely, then. 
*Not yet, ord St. Austell—uot yet! ) You 
shall hear and understand my last words ; after- 
wards you may go!. Kaow then, my lord, that 
my money, my eptire fortune, is as safe and un- 
touched as ever it was, Nothiag--not a penny 
of it is lost. “Iyam a rich woman still. Suapect- 
iug your truth &nd your loyalty—never mind how, 
in the first instance, I came to suspect them— 
dou bling your fidelity and your honour, I resolved, 
after a longand bitter inward struggle, to put to 
the test your vaunted love and devotion, I have 
tested them in this room this afternoon—-I have 
proved their utter unworthiness. She whom you 
love ie Georgie Walmer. Go to her—and forget, 
if’ you can, that a once insulted with your 
spurious affection the unhappy heiress, Hildegarde 
Ray. LI pray Heaven, with all my heart and 
soul, that I may never, so long as I live, look 
upon your cruel faceagain! Go!” 

He -was duped, defeated—outdone. He ad- 
mitted it with a horrible imprecation. 

The game, and the whole mockery of it, were 
played out’; and he last card was a trump with a 
vengeance! Her woman’s wit had saved her. 

For himeelf, he felt that he was a scoundrel—- 
he a St. Austell, of that ancient name and line— 
ascoundrel of the blackest dye, with his honour 
henceforward“‘ rooted in dishonour.” 


eee 


CHAPTER XV. 


Sue had begged him to leave her; nay; had 
commanded him to go; but she had not yet re- 
leased hia arm, 

Her sorely taxed strength was failing her fast ; 
the room, with its book-lined walls, to her was 
swimming round. 

She was not conscious that, in reality, she was 
clutching at him now for support only, 

Yet she felt that all consciousness was forsak- 
ing her—she thought it might be death, and was 

lad, 

: Lord St, Austell merely glanced down at the 
upturned stricken face, with its closing eyelids 
and loosened raven hair, its beauty marred tran- 
siently by keenest suffering—-at the slowly-sinkiny 
figure, with the white nerveless fingers unclas)- 
ing gradually from his coat-sleeve—and then, 
with muttered language, low aud godless, with a 
murderous gleam in his scowling eyes, he literally 
flung her from him and wrenched himself free, 

She fell helplessly and heavily ; her forehead 
striking with a dull thud against the carved arm 
of one of the library chairs, 

He never looked back at her once as she lay 
there. 

He never saw ber again. 

He rushed from the room cursing as he went, & 
man with a soul of gloom, burthened with its own 
dishonour, 

Thus, within the space of two short days, was 
Hildegarde Ray deserted by both her lovers! 

% . 

“Look up, my dear; speak to me—speak to 
me! Itis I, Hildegarde, Aunt Bella you know.” 

Mies Arabella Trott was leaning over the pros- 
trate form of her beloved Hildegarde. 

And so bending over her, Aunt Bella bad 
already wiped away the crimson stain which had 
oozed. from a cut on the dead-white temple of 
Hildegarde ; and now, before summoning further 
aid, or doing aught else in the catastrophe, she 
was moistening tenderly the gray parted lips 
with a little brandy. 

Miss Arabella, waiting anxiously in that upper 
room overhead, had heard the fall in the: library 


below—had seen Lord St. Austell ride furiously 
away. 

Then had she sped forthwith downstairs, as 
nimbly as her legs could take her thither ; and 
the moment her glance fell upon the mistress of 
the house, she divined tho true state of the case. 

“ He has been weighed in the balance,” said 
Miss Trott grimly to herseli—“and my lord 
been found wanting.” 

a o * ” 


Once clear of Courtgardens, Lord St. Austell 
rode slowly homeward ia the gathering November 
dusk, his head bowed, his crisp short beard rest- 
ing dejectedly on his breast. 

The fog was spreading over the still, dun land ; 
the daylight was dying perceptibly—the late 
autumn evening was closing in as warm and 
murky as the past day itself had been. 

Vehement and passionate feelings were warring 
togethor in the heart of him; but the moat 
violent, the most passionate of them all, perhaps, 
was an unjust and a deadly hatred of the woman 
whom he had pretended to love, 

She had suspected him, trie? him, outwitted 
him. She had tricked him out of the wealth he 
coveted, just when it was within his grasp, as it 
were, 

So long as he lived he would never forgive her ; 
but would curse her and hate her until his dying 
day. 

Never having really loved her, to hate her 
fiercely now was but an easy emotion. 

Tt was in thia Christian frame of mind that he 
reached the Moat House, 

The rambling, dilapidated old mansion, with 
its gaunt gables and crooked chimney-stacks, was 
enveloped in shadow and fog. 

Through the elms round the house a light here 
and there was glimmering faiutly. 

As Lord St, Austell rode up to the front door- 
way, the clock amongst the ivy, which simply 
held together the tumble-dowu siables, jangled 
out the hour of five. 

A. man, hearing the horse's hoofs, ran round 
from the atable-yard in his shirt-sleeves. He 
was the only out-door servant, save old Pratt, 
the purblind gardener, retained now at the ruined 
Moat House. 

“ Hopkins,” said Lord St. Austvil brusquely to 
the man, “1 shail want the dogcart round at the 
porch here, punctually at eight o'clock, I have 
to catch the 8.50 up-train from Prince’s Wrough- 
ton ; and—stay !—1 shall want you to accompany 
me to the station, in order to bring the trap back, 
Mind you're ready. This evening at eight, 
sharp.’ 

‘‘ Yea, my lord,” replied the man, touching his 
forelock, but showing none of the dull surprise he 
felt. 

And then he Jed the horse away ; and Lord St. 
Austell went into the house, aud closed the great 
nailed door as noiselessly ay he could, 

The panelled, bara-like hall was but dimly 
lighted, with its smoky oil-lamp depending from 
the dark groined ceiling ; the wide oak staircase, 
curviog round on one side of it, was wrapped in 
Stygian gloora. 

Not a eoul was to be seon anywhere, uot @ 
sound to be heard, 

Georgie, he. knew, was upstairs with his 
mother ; and the ancient servants were at tea in 
the remoter regions, 

What a desolate, joyless, blighted, mouldering 
old barrack it was, he was thinking sombrely and 
wearily—how suggestive of ghosts and all rume- 
less horrors, and miserable discontented aucestors 
as poor as-himself, 

He stood still for a few moments, staring at the 
black floor, and surrounded by the grim hall. 
shad ywe, 

Aud now, bis thoughts ran ov, thanks to Hil- 
degarde Ray—-with # vigorous impreeation on her 
head—it could never, never be otherwice. 

He meant to have done so much with her 
money, for the old home that he loathed in its 
present povery-stricken condition 

He had dreamed, often of doing eo many 
ambitious things with the wealth which was lost 
to him now-—lost irretrievably and irrevocably. 

The Moat House should have been restored te 





its pristine splendour, and all its lost lands pur- 
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“J WANT TO KNOW NO MORE--I'LL HEAR NO MORE!” UGHTRBD THUNDERED, PASSIONATBLY. 


chased back every acre of them, from those wLo| crawl under the doors, and squat about the| The strange, ret Jook upon his features startled 


had snapped them up long 

There should have been an end in time, then, 
to all the devolation and decay—a speedy end to 
those ghostly haunting shadowe, and faint, 
mouldering odours, which had stuck to the silent | 
old houee, like its ill-luck, through so many long 
and dreary years together, 

And now it was all over—it could never be-- 
and the dream was, in truth, ended ! 

When he should be dead and buried, what 
would become of the Moat House, be wondered, 
listleasly ¢ 

He, Ughtred St. Austell, was the last of his 
uame—the last of bis line. There was none to | 
come after him and succeed him, 

And it was not likely that he would ever marry 
now, The only woman he cared for, the only 
woman he could ever love, was poorer eveu than 
himself. 

What earthly good could be attained, he was 
thinking selfishly, by wedding her and making her 
his wife, only to drag her down to poverty, as be 
called it, and to render her sweet young life, 
perhaps, as heart-sickenedly wretched as his 
own 

Yet something whirpered to bim that she of 
whom he was thinking, then, would rever in the 
least mind being “ poor,” probably would rejoice 


1 


and glory in his “ poverty,” if he were but with 
her always-—alwoys—himself to love and sbield 
her through the troubles and sorrows that might 


' 
come 


Ah, if he would only speak the word, and bid 
her stay by his side! 

But he would not listen to the pleading voices 

eathing eloquently, as it were, in the soul of 
him ; for he told himeelf bitterly that it could 
be | 
No---when ne should be dead and dust, the 
House must be given up to the owls and 
s, to the rate and the mice and the toads 





o the many loathsome reptiles that would 
» creeping in fearlessly from the sluggish 
pools hard by the battered sheds, that would 


rotten, worm-eaten boards, leaving slimy, shining | 


trails behind them as they dragged their cold and 
aveny shapes from place to place along the 
oore, 

With spiders and beetles, and earwiga and all- 
pervading dust—with blasts of icy wind in the 
darkness of the corridors, and hollow mournful 
voices in the chimneys; with banging doora 
accentuating the emptiness and the awful loneli- 
ness of the forsaken rooms, and rattling windows 
with broken panes—-scudding feet behind the 
wainscot, and shrieks sudden aud ehrill. Then 
spells of dead mysterious silence, and dreadful, 
unbroken solitude, 

That would be the fate of the old mansion in 
the unknown years to come ; and folk yet unborn 
would say of the unhappy old house,— 


‘* O'er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper tm the ear, 
The place is haunted |" 


He roused» himself presently from his sullen 
reverie, and groped his way carefully up the 
dark stairs. 

He went to his rooms, and lighted the candles 
in them ; for it was necessary that he should get 
a few things together for the journey he was 
about to set out on. 

He had no body-servant with him at the Moat 
House. He did for himself all that had to be 
done in the way of packing on that forlorn even- 
ing of his going away. 

Georgie Walmer, descending the gloomy astair- 
case, saw, to her speechless amazement, a huge 
portmanteau and a dressing-bag standing in s 
corner of the hall, 

Before ehe could examine them, however, some- 
one called her by name. 

She looked up quickly, to see Ughtred St. 
Ausiell standing there in the dining-room door- 
way, enveloped in a long travelling-coat, collared 
and edged with fur. 





her-—and her heart turned cold, 

The time was now about five-and twenty 
minutes to eight o’clock. So in less than half- 
an-hour the dog cart would be round at the 
door. 

“TI was this moment wishing to see you, 
Georgie,”"said Lord St. Austell calmaly—“I wanted 
to say good-bye.” 

She went towards him swiftly, her sweet fair 
face revealing plainly the eick alarm which had 
eripped her at his words. 

“Why are you talking about saying good-bye, 
Ughtred}” she asked perp “ [—we 
thought you were still at Courigardens. 
What—-what can you mean, Ughtred }” 

In silence he drew her into the dining-roorc, 
and shut the door. 

The cloth and silver covera yet remained on 
the table—his dinner was cold and untouched. 
A decanter of brandy, the contents nearly gone, 
stood on the table too, 

The wan rays of the wax-candles, in their tall 
antique candelabra, fell upon Georgie Walmer’s 
frightened, questioning face, 

The gloom and shadows froma the dark oak 
walls were all about them everywhere—the old 
house seemed preternaturally still. : 

* Don’t look so scared, little Georgie,” he said, 
tenderly, 

And so saying, he bent his head and kissed her 
—her hair, her eyes, her lips, 

Georgie, crimson with shame now, clasped her 
hands and began to cry. 

‘© Oh, Ughtred !” she sobbed—sobs that 
choked her—" why will you--why will you-—— 
when you know how great s sia-—~” 

“It is no sin to kiss you, my darling,” he told 
her then, ‘‘It is no sin, little Georgie— 


now L” 
(To be continued.) 








Berore the days of coined money the Greeks 
used copper nai!s as currency, 
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“ DOOTOR LEPINE, WHY 18 LORD REDWOOD MASQUERADING BERS IN THR NAME OF MR, LITCHFIRLD!” ASKED MISS SOMERTON, 


ROSALIE’S PENANCE. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


Lord Repwoon, of Redwood Castle, was dead, 
and as his life for many years had formed the 
theme for gossip and speculation, so his death 
seemed likely to provide ample food for talk and 
discussion in the neighbourhood for many a day 
to come, 

The peer had never got over the loss of his 
wife, which changed him into a gloomy reserved 
man, & hard landlord and an unkind master. 

He had quarrelled with his only son, on Cecil’s 
refusing to a@ woman many years his 
senior, selected for his bride by his father. There 
had been a terrible quarrel, and after that) Lord 
Redwood’s heir lived in London and came no 
more to the Caatle. 

The peer was hot quite neglected by his family. 
Hie nephew, Gustave Lepine, a doctor of no 
mean skill, resided with him, having. the use of 
the West Tower for his laboratory, chemical 
experiments being his chief relaxation. 

One day, suddenly without warning, Lord Red- 
wood was found dead in his etudy, tracer of a 
subtle Indian poison were found in one of the 
drawers of hie bureau, and the first idea wes that 
he had committed suicide ; but Dr. Lepiue swore 
the “supposed poison to be harmlesr sruff, and 
when a rumour got abroad that”Lord Redwood’s 
son /ad visited him secretly the very day of his 
death, @ strong suspicion rose that the unfortu- 
nate man had been murdered by his heir, the 
only creature apparently who had the least 
reason to desire his death ; but at the inquest the 
verdict was an open one, namely wilful murder 


aainet some m or ons unknown ! 

Cecil, Lord ‘Rec , was free so far as all 
fear of pursuit or arrest was concerned, tut he 
felt that a stigma of disgrace attached to him, 


and that until the true murderer of his father 
was discovered, auapicion would always to a 
certain extent rest on him. He could not bear 
to stay at Redwood, where he knew public opinion 
was loudly against him, so directly the funeral 
was over he made arrangements to leave England, 
his cousin, Dr. Lepine, remaining in charge of 
the Castile, 

Cecil’s one object was to escape from the 
people who knew his history. His Aunt, Lady 
Goole, entreated him to remain in Eugland and 
live down the odium of suspicion ; but impetuous 
in all he did he advertised in the 7'imes under an 


German family at Rhinewald ; all his arrange- 
ments were made, it only remained to bid fare- 
well to his Aunt and to the girl who just before 
his father’s death had become his betrothed, 

Beautiful Rosalie! How he loved her, In 
justice to her he had felt bound to offer her her 
freedom, but he did not believe even for a 
moment she would accept it, and it was witha 
heart full of yearning love that he reached his 
aunt’s house, where he expected to find both her 
and Rosalie, P 

The servant informed him Lady Goole was out, 
and ushered him into the drawing-rovum, it was 
deserted, but s book lying upon a chair face 
downwards, seemed to say the reader had been 
suddenly called away. 

Cecil looked around sadly, for this was, 
perhaps, the last time for years that he would 
see the room he knew sd“well; “ but Rosalie will 
always be true to me,” he told himself, as he 
took up her photo which was on the centre table; 
“my darling will never forsake me, of that I am 
sure.” 

The door opened softly, and the original of the 

hotograph eatered the room. Cecil turned round 

tily and saw a girl whose blue-black hair fell 

in ripples away from her broad low forehead, 

whose complexion was the most delicate cream 

and red, but whose jet eyes flashed with anger 
directly she saw him. 

“ Rosalie!” he cried, rushing towards her and 





assumed name, and accepted a jost as tutor in a | 





clasping her in his arms, “is it really you! Why 
did you not reply to my letters, darling?” 

“Tet me go!” she said fiercely. “ How dare 
you speak to me?” 

Cecil started back as if shot, and his handsome 
face became haggard, ‘This was not the reception 
he had expected from the girl who had vowed to 
be true to hira till death! What did it mean? 
He passed his hand over his brow in bewilder- 
meni while Rosalie stood surveying him with her 
emai! hands clenched, her eyes flashing. 

“So you expected anu answer, did you!” she 
inquired in the low voice which used to whisper 
sweet words of love, but which was now harsh 
and strained. 

“ What does this transformation mean?” Cecil 
asked, trying te speak ‘calmly. “Do you, too, 
believe me guilty ¢” 

“Tt means,” she replied, “that you have in- 
sulted me by thinking that I should be eo mean, 
so base, as to caat you off, after having told you 
my love was for ever !” 

Cecil’s face flushed as he said,— 

“Can you believe I doubt your words, Rosslie? 
I never thought your love for me would waver 
when everybody suspected me of murder. My 
faith wes too great, I only did what every 
honourable man would have done ; I offered you 
your freedom. Surely, Rosaliederling, you have no 
reason to be angry with me,” 

He tried to take her hands but she drew back 
haughtily. 

“Tt was your duty to consult me before you 
decided to leave England,” she said coldly, “ My 
position as your fiancée demanded that you should 
take my wishes into .onsideration.” 

“You have only to say ‘stay,’ snd Jl remain,” 
he replied, softly, once again trying to take her 
hand, “Forgive me, Rosalie, I had wished to 
spare you and my aunt the grief of a parting, 
but on eecond thoughts I decided to see you be- 
fore leaving.” 

But Rosalie persisted in her cruel decision. 

“YT will have nothing more to do with you; 
you have broken my heart, and scorned my love. 
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she drew it from her 


” 


Here is your ring!” and 
Pa “te tn ' 
finger. Now, leave me 

“ Rosatie, do yor. mean it?” Cecil inquired, 
feeling as if turned to stone before this beautiful 
vi 


” 


Taso, 
“Idol” she said fiercely, “I hate you~] 
despise you!” 

With these words she rushed from the room, 
and for a few minutes Ceci! stood motionless, 
gazing at the rose which she had dropped in her 
Hight. 

He was unable to realise at first what her 
strange behaviour meant. Cecil was too generous 
to reproach her, and took the blame on ‘himself, | 
He slipped the ring she had thrown down on to 
his finger, picked up the rose, and then lefi the 
house too sorrowful and broken-hearted to re- 
waain and gee if his aunt would give him a kinder 
greeting. 


od 


CHAPTER IL 


A yEAP had passed, and with it Cecil's love for 
Rosalie, Whea he first arrived in Germany he 
felt heart-broken and hopeless; but it was sur- 
prising how soon Rosalie’s face vanished frora his 
mind, how all her pretiy ways were overshadowed 
by a vision of her. cruel taunts at their last 
meeting, 

This chang® io his feelings was gradual, and as 
liis love for Rosalie faded, his whole mind became 
filled with a longing to discover his father’s mur- | 
lerar, till at last: le felt he should go mad unlese 
he returned to England, and sei to work to try 
and solve the mystery of bis father's death. 

He did not fear recognition frova friend or foe 
for a heavy beard hid his firm mouth and chin, 
while a temporary weakness in his eyes rendered 
it ne-essary for him to wear glasses. 

His employer, Herr Schonfeld was in affluent 
circumstances, but Cecil's pupils were far from 





clever ; inieed, sometimes he despaired of teach- | 

ing them Puglish at all. } 
t'rau Schonfield was only their step nother, | 

and had been governess in an English family till 


her‘marriage a year before. In some ways she 
reminded Cecil of his aunt, and she treated him 
with the greatest kindness and consideration. 
One morning she came to him, her round face 
aglow with excitement. 

‘Such news, Mr, Lichfield,” she cried, in her 
funny broken English. ‘‘My Ivy is coming to 


see ne-—~ze little girl whom I taught in England, 
She will go home next week, so she spends zis 
one wiih me,” 

Then she commenced a speech about the vir- 
tues of her “Ivy,” until Cecil began to feel 
quite interested in the expected pguest—it was of 
her he was thinking as he leant against the pine- 
tree smoking. 

Would she be another Rosalie, or one of those 
plain insipid girls whose virtues are supposed by 
their frien’e to atone for their lack of beauty ? 

Cecil felt in a lazy mood, and his Schiller lay 
on the grass face downwards, with a biue-bottle 
basking iv the sunshine on its cover. 

All at once a ery of distress rang out from the 
wood opposite, and Cecil woke from his reverie 
with a start. 

He stood and listened for a few seconds, then, 
as the shriek sounded again, rushed in the direc- 
tion of the wood. 

After making his way through the thick under- 
growth he saw a young girl of about seventeen, 

ruggling in the clutches of a cipsy, who had 

ught hold of her watch and chain 

‘ecil was struck with her beauty, and was glad 
1¢ had arrived justin time to rescue her. The 
hick goldev hair which had fallen from under 
1er broad straw hat, hung far below her waiat, 
while her features were ag delicate asa child’s, 

A complexion of dazzling fairness, coupled 
with lustrous dark blue eyes, added to her | 
charms, and Cecil felt his heart thrill at the | 

ight of hur b i 
af 


’ 





wily, 
"he shouted in German to the |} 
ipsy, who started at the sight of him. “Leave 
go at once 1” 
With one well-directed blow he sent the man 
awling, and then turned to the young girl, 
vh» was trembling with fear, 


Tou Villain 


She blushed vividly as she thanked her de- 
liverer prettily in a low sweet voice in his own 
language, 

“Té I am nob mistaken you are Miss Ivy 
Romilly,” he seid lifting his hat. “ Allow me to 
introduce myself as Mr. Litchfield.” 

“Mr, Litchfield |” she exclaimed in surprise, 
her face brightening. “Frau Schonfeld men- 
tioned you in her letter this morning. She said 
that you would meet me at the station ; but I 
waited some time, and as you didn’t appear [asked 
a porter to send my luggage on, and started to 
walk through this wood on hearing it was the 
shortest way.” 

“Did Frau Schonfeld say I would meet you at 
the station, Miss Romilly?” Cecil asked with a 
surprised simile. “She was so excited at your 
intended visit ; she must have forgotten to tell 
me, <Ailow me to make amends for my neglect 
by escorting you home now, This wood is always 
frequented by gipsies when the fair is on, and 
they don’t hesitate to rob a person in broad day- 
light, especially if she is a young lady and de- 
fenceless,” 

They: walked through the wood together, and 
Cecil was sorry it was not a longer diatauce, 

When they reached the house he paused and 
lifted his hat, 

“T will leave you here, Mies Romilly,” he said, 
“Fran Schonfeld will wish to see you alone, fam 
sure,” . 

Ivy smiled and put out her hand. 

‘Thank you very much for coming with me,” 


| she said simply. “But don’t you live here 


too?” 

“*] have some business to do in the town,” he 
replied, 

He shook hands and then turned away hastily, 
walking at a rapid pace towards the pine-wood, 
determined to banish the remembrance of her 
from his mind, 

“T must go away,” he said to himself, “If at 
first sight Ivy Romilly has such an influence upou 
me, what will it be duriag the week she stays 
here? I cannot avoid meeting her without being 
rude, and therefore to remain here will become 
impossible, I shall be certain to fall in love with 
her.” 


He paced up and down the footpath in despair, | 


struggling against the temptation to let things be } 
Was it his fault he should have met Ivy. 

What barma would there be in his seeing more 
of her, since he was only a poor tutor in every- 
body's eyes, and Ivy was probably an heiress, as 
Frau Schonfeld had mentioned she waa to be pre- 
sented that year by Lady Charteris. 

“ Let things be as they are,” « voice seemed to 
whisper in Cecil’s ear, and he obeyed it. 

The days of Ivy's visit seemed to fly. 

Cecil’s head felt on fire as he realised that it 
was a@ case of love at first sizht with him, Fate 
threw Ivy and him much together, ae Frau 
Schonfeld sprained her ankle, and this accident 
made Cecil her substitute as Ivy’s companion 
when she visited the pinewoods with the boys, 
who were not to be trusted alone, 

Cecil never forgot those days ; merely the sight 
of Ivy filled his heart with joy, and his life 
seemed to have suddenly become worth living. 

The last morning came ; Cecil had intended to 
avoid a téte-d-téte with Miss Romily, but fate was 
too strong for him, and as he was returning from 
@ long solitary walk, he came upon her sitting on 
a bank, and lost in a reverie, 

She had come out to paint, but had seeming!y 


forgotten her object, for her picture was un- | 


touched and her thoughts were very far away. 

As she met Cecil’s eyes, Ivy blushed scarlet. 

“All alone, Miss Romily ? ” he asked softly, as 
he stood beside her, looking very handsome ia 
his loose summer suit, ‘“ Where are the 
boys }” 

“Butterfly chasing,” she replied ligtlesaly, 
feeling just a little cross with herself becauee her 
heart insisted on beating rapidly. “I shall never 
be an artist, Mr. Litchfield ; all my work this 
morning has been in vain, and I wanted so very 
much to sketch this part of the wood before I 
went,” 

Cecil took up the picture without saying a 
word, and examined it, because he could not 
trust himself tos eak. 





“Will you finish this and give it me? JI, too, 
am leaving for England.” 

A brilliant colour leapt into Ivy’s cheeks as she 
repeated— 

“Leaving for England, Mr, Litchfield 1” 

* Yes,” Cecil replied recklessly, throwing him- 
self down beside her, “I have just received a 
letter from my cousin asking me to return, May 
I tell you my history, Ivy?” he asked, uncon- 
sciously using her christian name. " It is a very 
sad one, 2nd you will hear me condemned by 
everybody in England; but I cannot bear that 
you should mistrust me. Forgive me, Ivy, I 
know I[ have no right to speak to you, but I love 
you dearly, and can't let you go away without 
telling you so though my name is tainted with 
the suspicion of crime, I must speak.” * 

Ivy looked down, and a blush again spread 
over her features a3 Cecil continued, and told the 
story of his past in a few words, only omitting 
the incident of his engagement to Rosalie. 

“Thave struggled against my love for you, 
Ivy,” he eaid passionately, “ but Lam too weak to 
resist it. My fate is in your hands, If you con- 
dema me, my life will henceforth be a biank, 
and useless. If [ dared hope you could learn to 
care for me, you would make me a newman.” 

Ivy lifted her bright eyes to his, and said 
aoftly but clearly,— 

*T believe in you, Cecil.” 

He could scarcely realize for a minute what her 
words meant ; then a thrill of joy shot through 
his heart, and he clasped her in his arms passion- 
ately. : 

New blood seemed to flow in his veins, hope 
sprang vp in his heart; in @ minute the clouds 
on his future rolled away, leaving the esky 
clear. ‘ 

‘* Will you be mine ss soon as I have proved 
my innocence, darling?” he asked. ‘‘ Till then I 
am bound to leave you free. It may be days, it 
may be years before I can claim your promise, 
but I shall employ Ward, a celebrated detective, 
as soon as I get to England.” 

*T am ready to wait any length of time, Cecil,” 
Ivy replied, placing her small handinh», ‘i 
can trust you.” 

Cecil aceorapanied Ivy te the station and saw 
her depart, but instead of good-bye for ever, it 
was “au revoir,” and the Schonfelds wondered 
at his high-spirits, till he said— 

“T have received some good news, Herr Schon- 
feld; my cousin has written to tell me that I have 
come into a large sum of money, Circumstances 
in connection with this good fortune compel 
my return to England, and [ hope you willrelease 
me from my duties without a longer notice.” 

Words could not express the regret of the 
Schonfelds when they heard this; but the 
kindly Herr at once agreed to release Mr. 
Litchfield from his engagement, and the day was 
soon fixed for bis departure, 

The chief news in Guatave’s letter was that 
Redwood was growing into.a large town, and the 
small doctor found it difficult to manage the 
estate as well as attend to his own large practice 
and chemical experiments, So he suggested that 
Cecil should come back, avowedly as Lord Red- 
wood's tenant, and under this disguise attend to 
the many duties of his position, 

This plan seemed such an excellent one that 
Cecil decided to adopt it. He directed Gus to 
give out that Mr. Litchfield, an American, long 
residing in Germany, had met Cecil Redwood 
there and obtained from the absent owner a year 5 
lease of the Castle... By the eame post Cecil wrote 
to his aunt telling her everything and asking br 
tostay at the Castle to act as hostess, . Cecil 
begged her, not to mention to Rosalie that Dr. 
Litchfield was her. rejected suitor; he had uo 
desire to meet his former fiancée, his whole heart 
now belonged to Ivy. 


es 


CHAPTER UL 


Sm Cartes SoMeRToN was very curius 
about Lord Redwcod’s tenant, and when he 
heard Mr, Litchfield was a bachelor, he at once 
decided that he should marry Rosalie, his ov‘y 
daughter. Neither Sir Charles por his wife 
could understand their child, and of late Rosalie 
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had developed a temper which seemed against 
her chances of “settling well,” 

Sir Charlesdecided that Mr. Litchfield would 
be a capital son-in-law, and made up his mind 
he would be one of the first to welcome the 
temporary master of Redwood. After skil- 
fully questioning the servants, he dropped in to 
ece Gus just as the latter was expecting Cecil, 
and found the small doctor strolling about the 
grounds, Gus was very clever at puiting two 
and two together, and at once guessed the object 
of Sir Charles’s visit, The baronet was nob 
afraid of Gus, and even took him into his confi- 
dence. 

“Tp really is time Rosalie married,” he 
remarked, as he and the doctor paced the terrace 
together, Gus lendent in a biack coat and 
white waistcoat with a spray of maidenhair fern 
in his buttonhole. ‘ This seems a capital oppor- 
tunity, for, according to you, Mr. Litchfield is 
young, and my hter has refused so many 
advantageous offers that I feel in despair of her 
ever getting settled. ts can’t be choosers 
you know, and I’m a0 awfully in debt that we 
shall have the brokers in if something doesn’t 
turn up. By-the-way, Gus, have you heard the 
news!” he added, as walked down the 
grounds arm-in-arm, “John Holywood’s niece 
has returned from Germany; he’s engaged a 
chaperon, and is going to launch her forth into 
cociety. Report says she is an uncommonly 
pretty girl, and, by Jove! Rosalie will have to 
look out, if that is so ; for Miss Romilly not only 
has good looks, but gold, which Rosalie unfor- 
tunately lacks, And this makes me think that 
it would be a capital opportunity for you, Gus. 
Tt would not bea bad plan for you to go in for 
the heiress.” 

The small doctor acrewed up his face ab the 
idea. 

“What chance do I stand ‘” he inquired bit- 
terly. “Who would marry a stunted creature 
with carroty hair like mine, I wonder? No, 
Somerton, 1 am wedded to science, she is the 
only wife I shall have.” 

They entered the library, and Gus rang for ro- 
freshment. While they were discussing the latest 
gossip, the servant opened the door and an- 
nounced :-—- 

“Mr, Litchfield.” 

Sir Charles was at once favourably impressed 
with the tall, sunburut, bearded, stranger. Gus, 
on his part, thought what:an excellent American 
Cecil made, for he had even adopted the slightest 
suspicion of a twang, 

“Good morning, Lepine,” he said with the 
utmost suny froid; “ with my usual absence of 
miad, I forgob to mention the train by which I 
was due,” 

“Welcome to Redwood, Mr, Litchfield,” Gus 
answered, as he shook hands. “Allow me to in- 
troduce you to Sir Charles Somerton.” 

Cecil bowed in reply to the baronet's greeting, 
and at once began to remark on the excellent 
order in which the estate was kept and asked if 
there was much shooting. d 

“Excellent!” the baronet returned. “Our 
preserves border upon those of the Redwoods, 
and the two make a capital gound. You must be 
present ao our gardeu party on Saturday week, 
Mr. Litchfield, and my wife will introduce you to 
all the county, I suppose you don’t know many 
Knglish folk, as you have been long abroad ?” 

“Tt is some time aince I visited England,” 
Cecil replied truthfully. 

The clock struck five just then, and Sir Charles 
rose to go. 

“Dear me! I had no idea it was go late!” 
be exclaimed in dismay, “I promised to be back 
in time for five o'clock tea, as my daughter is 
alone, Pray excuse me, Mr, litchfield—good 
afternoon, Lepine. Be sure to put in an appear- 
ance Saturday week.” He left the castle, hastily, 
and the cousins were at last alone. 

I must thank you, Gus, for having fultiiled 
your promise so faithfully,” Cecil said gratefully. 
hy estate is in apple-pie order, as far as I can 

Tut, tut, that's nothin ,” Gus replied, briskly. 
“ It has been a pleasant senietion to look after 4 ; 
only unfortunately I have not been able to devote 
#0 much ‘time as I should have liked. You have 





improved even move than the estate, Cecil ; while 
your face has changed, so much that if we met 
each other in the-street, I should paes you by | 
without recognising you.” | 

An expression of relief passed over Cecil’s face. | 
“hen there's no fear of discovery,” he said, 
sighing. “I’m thankful for that. Look here, 
Gus, old man, you're not to think of leaving now 
I’ve arrived, for the servants seem to consider you 
as their master, and the way you've carried out | 
your promise shows you are more fitted to be the 
owuer of the Castle than lam. If the land were 
a entailed, I'd make it over to you by deed of 

. t.” 

There was a momentary sparkle in Gus’ eyea, 
and then he rose, “Look here, Cecil, if you're 
not fatigued by the journey, we'll take a walk 
round the country this evenivg. At present it’s 
fever heat, and I don’t want to be broiled, but at 
night the air is alwaysvool,” 

Thus speaking, he left the room briskly. 

As Gus had said, after sunset a coo! breeze 
laden with the scent of flowers sprang up, and 
the drooping plants lifted their heads thankfully. 
Unfortunately an urgent case required Dr, 
Lepine’s attention, and Cecil started by himself. 
He turned aside from the great terrace, and 
strolled through the wood where the uightin- 
gale was already singing overhead, He sat on 
the stile leading to the high-road lost in admira- 
tion at the landscape which stretched before 
him. The dying sun lit up the valley with a 
warm glow which, reflected on the trees, turned 
their leaves into sparkling gold. A rustling 
among the briars at last startled him, and he 
heard, az in a dream, the voice of Ivy say,— 

“You are certain you haven’t mistaken the 
way, Rosalie? This doesn’t seem to be the path 
wecame by. What if we are trespassing?” 

Her silvery laughter rang through the wood, 
and then a deep voice which made Cecil turn hot 
with embarrassment replied ,-—- 

Do wait for me, Ivy, these brambles tear my 
dress most dreadiully! There’s a man sitting on 
the stile—if he’s the gamekeeper lie’ll tell us 
where we are.” 

Cecil saw a girlish figure in a blue zephyr-like 
dress, with hair glittering like gold in the sun- 
light, make her way through the hedges, and 
then stand hesitating before him. 

“Tvy 1” he exolaimed softly, going towards 
her with outstretched hands, She paused a 
minute and blushed vividly, then put her small 
hands in his confidingly. . 

“ Cecil, I am so glad to meet you!" was all 
she said, but such love beamed from her bright 
eyes that Cecil would fain have clasped her in 
his arms ; but Rosalie appeared at that moment. 
For a minute all the colour fled from her cheeks, 
and her eyes glittered like a serpent’s ; then she 
advanced and said in her low even voice, with a 
smile on her face,—- 

“ Introduce me please, Ivy.” 

The iatter did so in a pretty unaffected 
manner, and Rosalie bowed gracefully, but there 
was an expression in her eyes which made Cecil 
turn away. Did she recognise him ¢ 

“IT met Sir Charles this morning,” he re- 





| I ever knew ! 





marked, at a loss what to'say for fear of betray- 
ing himself. Rosalie looked at him from under 
her black lashes, 

“Mother will be very disappointed if you do | 
not come on Saturday afternoon,” she remarked 
in her rich voice. “ Papa told us that you arrived 
while he was speaking with Dr. Lepine.” 

“I shall be very pleased to accept her kind 

invitation,” Cecil replied courteously. They 
then turned to go, and he helped them over the 
stile which led into the Somerton portion of the 
wood. 
* Does not this place remind one of Rhein- 
wald?” Ivy remarked to him. “The scenery is 
almost the counterpart of the wood near the 
chapel.” 

“Happy Rheinwald!” Cecil said, uncon- 
sciously sighing. 

“Why, are you not more contented a a 
millionaire than a poor tutor?” Rosalie inquired 
ewiftly, and again she glauced at him fixedly. 

“You forget, Miss Somerton, that money is not 
happiness,” Cecil replied quietly, “A rich man 
has often more troubles than a poor one, since he 








never knows who are his true friends, who his 
enemies,” 

“That is true,” Ivy replied thoughifully. 
“ Here we are at the avenue gate, Rosalie, You 
will come in, will you not, Mr, Litchfield?” she 
aaid, addressing Cecil. 

* You must excuse me this tine, Miss Romilly,” 
he replied, although his heart said yes ; but he 


| felt Rosalie to be his evil genius, and feared to 


betray himeelf, He took leave of them,and then 
hastened back through the wood to the road 
which led to the small country station, his heart 
throbbing with love for Ivy. 

“Js the London train in?” he inquired of the 
porter, who was rolling some milk-cans along the 
platform, 

“ Just signalled, sir,” the man replicd, touching 
his hat. Cecil paced up and down with a serious 
Jook on his handsome face., 

That evening a detective was to take up his 
abode at the Caatle, and even Ivy was banished 
from his mind as the longing to clear his own 
name and revenge his father’s death surged 
withio him, 

“LT shall want you to carry some luggage up 
to the Castle,” he said, as the porter passed him 
again with a truck, 

Just then the train slowed into the station and 
a stout, florid individual attired in a check suit, 
alighted from a third-class carriage. 

‘Ah, good evening, sir!” he said as Cecil 
approached him, 

The newcomer left his luggage in charge of 
the porter, and then followed Cecil out of the 
station, neither exchanging « word until well out 
of hearing. Then Cecil remarked,— 

“TY gave you all directions when we met in 
London yesterday ; but I wish to lay emphasis 
upon the fact that nobody is to know I am 
Cecil Redwood, it must be a profound secret.” 

“JT told you, sir, it’s as Ferron vour valet, I 
shall carry out my plans, ahd it would not be for 
their welfare that I should betray you,” Ward 
replied, quietly, ‘‘Tut perfect liberty, 2° you 
promised, must be given to me, for I shal! have 
to adopt ‘whatever disguise is mecessary, and 
do what I like, sir. it’s a difficult case, and 


| there’s much to be discovered,” 


“ Act as you like, Ward,” Cecil said with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

When they reached the Castle Cecil went in 
search of Gus, but his cousin was out, so he went 
down *%o the drawing-room to enjoy a long talk 
with his aunt, whom as yet he had hardly seen, 
The fact that their relationship must not be 
suspected by the servants made a téte.d-téte hard 
tomanage. Ina few words Cecil told her of bis 


| great love for Ivy, and bis fear of Rosalie’s recog- 


nising him, 

She turued very white when she heard it, and 
laid a hand on his shoulder saying, faintly,— 

“Oh, Cecil, you are the most unfortunate man 
It is the worst thing you could 
do to fail in love with Miss Romilly.” 

“T daresay Rosalie will not like it, but thank 
goodness she released me herself,’ Cecil replied, 
pulling his beard, ‘‘ What is there unfortunate 
in my loving Ivy, aunt?” 

“She is everything I could wish for, Cecil,” 
Lady Goole replied after a pause, evading his 
question. ‘‘ We met often in London, where her 
beauty created a sensation, I like her very 
much,” 

But Cecil noticed that she spoke in a restrained 
way, and felt just a little put out about it, 

“ Won't you wish us happiness, although Ivy 
isn’t Rosalie ?” he asked, his brow clouding. 

“I hope, [ pray that you may be happy, Cecil,” 
his aunt eaid earnestly, os she rose. ‘‘ Now, 
please excuse me. I’m an old woman,” she 
added with a smile, “and the long journey which 
I have made from London fatigued me. You 
ought to be content with the knowledge that I've 
come to stay as long as you want me,” 

“ And that will be for ever!” Cecil rejoined 
affectionately, as he seated himself at the pianc, 

The next morning Gus popped his red hea’ in 
at Cecil's study, and eaid, with a smile,— 

“Mind you're in time this afternoon for our 
rambie, Cec.” 

Cecil turned his head and motioned bim to 
enter, 
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“O©ome in, Gus,” he said, smiling, ‘I wish to 


Speak to you.” 

Gus bustled in and seated himeelf in the large 
armchair by the wiudow. 

‘It’s just struck me that you ought to marry, 
Gus,” Cecil remarked with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“ And Sir Charles Somerton also thinks that it’s 
high time Rosalie was married, according to the 
hints he has given me to-day. Why don’t you 
try to win her, Gus? I will settle five hundred 
® year on you if you succeed.” 

Gus gave a light laugh and crossed his legs 

“ How frequently our thoughts are the same,” 
he reinarked, toying with his watch-chain, “I 
was just thinking of a favourable opportunity 
to speak to you on that subject. But you 
alwaye get hold of the wrong idea, Cecil, in- 





variably you fix on me as the object of people’s | 


attentions, It’s you, whom Sir Charles wishes 
bis son-in-law ; for of course he doesn’t 
knovy you’re the man he termed & scoundrel.” 

“ Hoe called me that |” Cecil exclaimed angrily; 
then he remembered himself. “ Doesn't it strike 
you that I’m playing a very amusing game, Gus!” 
he remarked with a smile. ‘ How everbody 
scorned me as Cecil Redwood, and how they 
flock around me, like flies round honey, when I 
appear as Mr, Litchfield the millionaire? What 

commotion there will be when my father’s 
murderer is discovered, and they find that the 


man they sre courting is he whom they calla } 


ecoundrel! I've lost my faith in the human 
race, Gus,” 

The small doctor was looking out of the window 
ae if dreaming, but he turned as Cecil paused aud 
lit a cigar. 

“What a funny fellow you are, Cecil,” he 
remarked, as he leant back studying the ceiling. 
“What do you mean by speaking so confidently 
about avenging your father’s death. I believe he 
killed himself. The powder I analysed seemed to 
be an Indian poison, but as it was very like 
common enuff, for your sake, I nid the real 
article, and produced some ordinary snuff, swear 
ing it was harmless,” 

“ You did that for me?” Cecil inquired, with 
flushed face. ‘‘ However shall I be able to 
return it! How can I ever repay you, old 
man,’ 

Eis voice grew thick and husky, as he grasped 
his cousin’s hand 

“ Tut—-tut ! it was nothing, Cecil,” Gua 
returned lightly, springing up from his seat and 
hastening out of the room as if to avoid his 
cousin’e thanks, 

When he was out of sight, there was a ruatle 
behind the screen near the fireplace, and Ward 
appeared rubbing his hands with a complacent 
smile, 

Cecil sprang to his feet in anger. 

“Really, this is too much!” he exclaimed. 
“Tait necessary that my private conversations 
should be reported {”’ 

ite pauved, and then burst out laughing, for 
there was such a comical expreasion on the 
detective’s face that be could not be angry. 


“Perfect liberty in my actions, sir,” Ward 
emarked, grinning, “ I warned you. May 
1 ask who eucceeds to this estate upon your 


death ¢” 

“My cousin Dr. Lepine, unless 1 marry and 
leave a child,” Cecil replied, 

The detective sauntered away and joked with 
Lady Goole’a maid, whom he met in the 
corridor, 

Ward, alias Ferron, was a wag, and made himeelf 
80 agreeable to everybody, that before the week 
was oot he had learnt all he needed of the late 
Lord Redwood’s customs, and knew Gus’s good 
deeds by heart; but that Dr. Lepine interested 
him he kept a profound secret. 

But Saturday morning a skilfully-drawn plan 
of Redwood Castle, a report in full of the late 
Lord Redwond’s death, and a pocket book filled 
with notes, were locked iv his trunk by the 
detective, upon whose face a smile of satisfaction 
dwelt. 

Lady Somerton’s garden-party was a gay 
affair. 

Coloured lamps were scattered about ready for 
the eveniug fé‘e, the fountains sparkled, there 
was a hum of merry voices and the clatter of 








tea-cups from the many-coloured marquees, while 
lawn tennis and golf were in full swing. 

Lady Somerton, a stately white-haired dame in 
mauve silk, came to meet Cecil and Gus when 
they arrived, while Rosalie bowed gracefully, and 
consented to be Cevil’s partner in the new set of 
teunis just forming. 

A pale yellow crepon dress and large straw hat 
made her more beautiful than Cecil had ever 


seen her; but his eyes caught sight of a slim, | 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tue days paesed by as if they had wings, and 
Cecil had so mapy invitations that he scarcely 
knew which to accept. 

At the end of a month he was as popular as a 
man could be, and already the rumour was spread 
that the rich American wished to make Ivy 
| Romilly his wife. 

Cecil still kept his identity secret, for as 





girlish fgure in white, whose hair ehone in the present Ward refused to say how he had 
sunbeams like rippling guid, and Rosalie’s charms | Succeeded with his task, and Cecil felt that he 


were lost on him. 

It was an hour later that Dr. Lepiue suddenly 
felt Rosalie’s hand on bis arm. 

“JY wish to speak to you, Dr. Lepine,” she 


said, imperatively, with a strange gleam 
in her eyes. “Come down to the grotto with 
me,” 


“Where is Mr. Litchfield, Miss Rosalie? Was 
he not your partner #’’ Gus inquired gently. “I 
don’t want to offend him by depriving him of 
your society.” 

“Don’t epeak to me of him!” Rozalie replied, 
fiercely, “I hate him! I know the truth, this 
pretended American is Ceci! Redwood! You 
nust help me, Dr. Lepine, to be revenged on him 
and to prevent such a scoundrel posing as au 
honest man, aspiring to the hand of my friend 
Ivy Romilly.” 

“T am at your service, Miss Somerton,” Gus 
replied politely, offering her his arm, although 
alarmed at: her discovery. 

Cecil eaw the two disappear together, and he 


had taken his advice. 


| could not appear in kis true character until his 
| innocence was declared. 

Ivy believed that her uncle, who was already 
fond of Cecil, would at once consent to their ¢n- 
| gagement, and assist Cecil to clear his name. 

One evening, Lord Redwood and she were 
walking through the wood together, both feeling 
supremely happy, for there was no one to inter- 
rupt their quiet téte-d-téte, and she pleaded so 
earuestly, Mr, Holywood might be told of their 
engagement, that Cecil consented. 

‘He need not know you are Lord Redwood,’ 
she said, in her soft voice, “and { feel so happy, 
that uncle must share my joy with me; 1 am 
almost afraid he wished Doctor Lepine to be his | 
nephew- in-law.” 

Cecil’s face flushed at the mention of Gus. 

“ Don’t fear that, Ivy ;” he eaid, as they stood 
under a large tree whose trunk was gnarled and 
broken with age. 

‘‘T’ve good reason to suspect Gus loves Rosalie, 
Miss Somerton, I mean, because they are always 
together. It would be a great pleasure to me to 
see Gus married to some good woman who would 





He would not have felt so happy could he have 
heard Rosalie say to Gustave,— 

“ Doctor Lepine, why is Lord Redwood mas- 
querading here in the name of Mr, Litchfield?” | 

“My dear Miss Somerton, this is a rather | 
diffcv!t question,” Gus returned ; ‘first of ail, 
Cecil loves his country and naturally wishes to 
return to Redwood Castle. Secondly he wishes 
to discover his father’s murderer. Thirdly, I in- 
formed him that he would have to see to the 
estate himself, as I have no time to spare since 
my practice is increasing so rapidly, Fourthly, 
from what I noticed just now, he has come to 
woo Miss Romilly.” 

“Ah, I thought as much |” Rosalie muttered 


be worthy of him. Words cannot express how 
noble he is. Ivy, what a true faithful friend he 
has been to me in this time of trouble.” 

Ivy laid 2 small hand on Cecil’s arm and looked 
up at him with her deep blue eyes. 

“Don’t trust him too much, Cecil,” she said ; 
“YT don’t like him.” 

Ceci]’s surprise was difficult to describe at these 
words, for his belief in Gus was so ioplicit he 
could not understand anyone doubting his cousin. 

“Do you dislike him because Mr. Holywood 
prefers him to me, dear ?” he asked jestingly, as 
he took her in his arms, Ivy shook her head and 
gave a shudder, aa 

‘IT hate Dr. Lepive,” she said, almost vehe- 
mently. . “It’s only love for you that makes me 





between her teeth; “I thank you very much for 

your information, Dr. Lepine. Lord Redwood 
> come on rather a mercenary errand, hav he 
not? Itisa pity that he could not have ob- 
tained the Holywood estates without Ivy. She | 
might be able to find a better husband, you for 
instance ?”’ 

‘Miss Somerton,” Gus said, turning towards 
her, his pale face aglow ; “you asked my aasist- 
ance just now, may I crave yours in @ matter 
that concerns me alone! I have loved Miss 
Romilly since she came to Redwood, and even if 
Ican’t make her my wife, I should like her to 
find another husband than Cecil, Their natures 
would clash, and their union would only end in 
misery. Will you help me to win Miss Romily, 
or atleast to prevent Cecil’s marrying her! 
You are a true friend I know to Ivy, so promive 
me your awistance if it is in your power.” 

“ Willingly,” Rosalie replied, a wave of colour 
again creeping over her face, her eyes sparkling 
like etars. “Ivy's interests are mine, and I 
agree with you, Doctor Lepine ; a marriage with 
Lord Redwood would wreck her life; besides, Cecil 
belongs to me,” 

“Pardon me, Miss Rosalie, but you yourself 
broke off your engagement,’ Gus put in. 

“ Yes,” admitted Rosalie, “but I did soin a 
moment of anger. I believed too firmly in my 
influence over him—I believed that he would re- 
turn, humbled and submissive ; but he has not, 
so I will revenge myself!” 

She arose with her eyes flashing, her proud 
neck raised in the air, and motioning to Gus to 
follow her, led the way out of the grotto. 

**So the wind lies that way, does it?” Dr. 


tolerate him, and speak civilly, Cecil. There is 
something io your cousin I shudder at.” 

They continued their walk through the wood, 
and were sodh near Holywood house. Directly 
they were out of hearing, # small figure sprang 
from behind the tree under which they had been 
standing and crept with an evil gleam in its eyes 
towards the castle. Dr, Lepine, for it was he, 
seemed to have been converted into a madmav, 
by what he had overheard Ivy say. Staggering 
into Cecil's study he locked the door and thea 
took a seat at his cousin's desk. Among various 
other papers, a society journal lay open at a page 
in which a passage was under-lined in redink. K 
related to the reported engagement of Rosalie 
and himself, 

“So! so!” he hissed between his teeth, ‘‘Is 
that what they think of our little t¢te-d-tées, ch! 
What fools the people here are to be eure, But 
Cecil is the greatest fool of all!” 

He waa silent for a while, then rose aud paced 
the room thinking aloud, 

“ At present my plans are succeeding,” he mut 
tered. ‘ Cecil is walking headlong into the tra} 
which I have prepared for him. Fate couldu’ 
have been kinder than to make him fall in love 
with Ivy Romilly, the aiece of a man who hates 
him ; since J can easily lay the blame on him if it 
becomes necessary to do away with John Holy- 
wood! The old man is certain to get in a towe! 
ing rage when Cecil asks his consent to her ev- 
gagement to-night, and as my cousin is very 
impetuous, he will probably leave Holywood in 
anger and pack up for the Continent. Then | 
can easily shoot Holywood and lay the blame ou 
Cecil, whom I can persuade to commit avicids, 





Lepine muttered to himeelf, 2s he followed. 
“How dearly I should love to crush you, my 
beauty, even as I crush this caterpillar under 
my foot,” 


sooner than be tried for murder, What an in- 


| fluence I have upon him to be sure! Every word 
| T epeak he takes as gospel truth ! 
“ Ab, Ivy Romilly, you may scorn me now but 
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the man who makes you shudder loves you far 
more than anyone else can do,” 

Meanwhile Ivy had said good-bye to Cecil, and 
was returning home feeling supremely happy 
becauee he consented to her uncle's sharing their 
secret. The old man was standing on the veran- 
dah wken she canf-and knelt down beside him, 
laying ber golden head on his knees as in her 
childhood. 

“I feel so happy to-night,” she said, softly, 
as he stroked her hair with his thin hand. “ You 
roust share my good news, uncle!” 

“ When has there been a time that I haven't, 
Ivy?” he asked, gently. “How like your 
mother you are, child! She always wished me 
to share her joys and sorrows.” 

He sighed as he spoke, but Ivy did not notice 
it, Her heart was too full to remember that 
her mother and Mr. Holywood had parted in 
auger. 

_ “Guess what my secret is?" she said,.coax- 
ingly. 

“Tam not good at conundrums,” he repiied, 
swiling. 

‘Then I will tell you, uncle,” she said, softly. 
“ To-night Cecil asked me to be his wife, and I 
answered ‘ Yes.’ love him so well that I 
should die without him! We are all in all to 
each other!” 

“Cecil! Who is Cecil?” her uncle asked, 
his face ghastly white, while he sprang to his 
feet trembling. 

“Mr, Litchfield,” Ivy replied, also rising an% 
starting, the colour flying from her cheeke as 
she noticed his strange emotion, ‘ What is the 
raatter, uncle? Don't refuse your consent, 
because it would kill me to lose him !” 


He stood before her with his face drawn, as if | 


in pain, his eyes glittering strangely. 

“Listen!” he cried, sternly{ “Only this 
evening I received a letter confilming my sus- 
picions regarding your ‘ Ctcil,’ as you call him. 
For some time I have suspected Mr. Litchfield 
was really Lord Redwood, and now I know for 
certain that it is the unpunished murderer of 
bis father who masquerades here as the Ameri- 
can millionaire, Thanks to Dr. Lepine, I am 
warned in time,” 

Cecil is everything that is noble and true,” 
Ivy replied, bravely, standing before him with a 
fresh eweet dignity in her childish figure. “I 
refuse to hear anything against him as I know 
that Dr, Lepine is @ liar, and bates his cousin. 
Whether Cecil is Lord Redwood or not, I refuée 
to listen to words that slander him.” 

Her uncle heard this speech in astonish- 
ment, Ivy was fully as dignified as Rosalie at 
that moment, and a woman’s spirit flashed from 
her blue eyes as she spoke, her slender figure 
drawn up to its full height, her cheeks glowing, 
her bosom heaving. 

“How dare you defy me, Ivy?” ho cried, 
half choked with anger, his old form quivering 
with rage. “Goto your room at once, and do 
not let me see you again until you obey me. 
Cecil Redwood is a murderer, and henceforth I 
forbid you to have any intercourse whatever with 
him. J am not a man to be trifled with, so do 
net forget that I turned your mother adrift for 
defying me! Don’t you think that I am able to 
judge a man’s character! I would rather see 
you dead than married to Cecil Redwood, he 
loves your land and money, not you. Gus told 
me long ago that his cousin had declared it 
to be his ambition to unite the Redwood and 
Holywood estates! Not auother word, leave 
the room at once, and don’t come to me again 
until you give me your solemn promise to accept 
Gustave Lepine, who has asked your hand, 
Marry Cecil Redwood and my curse will follow 
you to the altar! I swear that you shall either 


" accept the man whom I have chosen, or join a 


sisterhood |” 

The old man quivered and shook with fury. 

Ivy replied, — 

‘Marry Dr, Lepine I will not! Uncle, I can 
vever marry a taan whom I hate!” 

After these words she left the room with a 
proud firm step, and ascended the carved oak 
staircase, Just outside her boudoir she met 


. Rosalie who had been searching for her, being 


the bearer of a note from Lady Somerton. She 


» 





started back as her eyes eaw the look of anguish 
on Ivy’s face, and uttered a cry of alarm, 

“What ails you, Ivy!” she asked gently, 
throwing her arm round her neck.” 

“Come into my boudoir, Rosalie,” Ivy 
returned, her lips quivering, but her vcice calm ; 
“T waut your help.” 

They entered the dainty apartment together, 
and locked the door behind them ; tken all Ivy's 
composure deserted her, and she sank down on 
her knees and buried her face in the sofa cush- 
ions, sobbing bitterly. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?” Rosalie inquired, 
tenderly, a curious gleam in her eyes, different 
to her compassionate voice. ‘Tell me, Ivy, I 
cannot bear to see you in such distrees! Is it 
about Mr. Litchfield? Have you quarrelled, 
dear ?” 

She knelt beside Ivy and tried to possess her- 
sel€ of the small hands. 

Don't ery, darling, trust me and confide in 
me, Ivy,” she whispered, “I am your friend |” 

“Tt is Uncie!” Ivy sobbed, resting her head 
on Rosalie’s shoulder. “I promised Cecil to 
marry him, and when I told Unele, he declared 
that Cecil was Lord Redwood in diaguise, which 
IT knew already ; but he also forbade me to have 
any intercouree with him whatever; but I 
cannot obey him, Nosalie, it would break my 
heart.” 

“Tknew that Mr. Litchfield was Lord Red- 
wood from the first day he came here,”’ Rosalie 
replied ; “it is true that there have been many 
ugly tales spread about him since his father’s 
sudden death, but 1 am convinced that they are 
untrue. So let me send a note to tell him what 
has occurred,” 

Ivy's face brightened and she kissed Rosalie. 

“TY will take your advice,” she said, 
wil! write myself to Cecil.” 

She arose from her knees, but wheu she took 
up a pen her head was ao giddy, her eyes so dim, 
that she could not even see the letters she tried 
to trace, 

“Let me wri'e a note at your dictation,” 
Rosalie said gently, “and I will ride over with it 
myself,” 

“Dear Rosalie!” Ivy exclaimed, embracing 
her, ‘“‘ you are like a sister to me! I have 
never known trouble before, and it almost over- 
whelms me!” 

Rosalie seated herself at the Davenport and 
wrote a few lines which she read aloud to Ivy. 
Then the letter was sealed and placed in Rosalie’s 
pocket. 

“ Now you must lie down and rest,” she aaid, 
gently. “I will ride over at once and deliver 
the note.” 

She pressed her burning lips to Ivy’s, and then 
hastened out of the room, 

Mr, Holywood met her at the foot of the stair- 
case and inquired moodily after Ivy. 

“She is iu her room,” Rosalie replied brightly. 
“Leave her to me, Mr. Holywood, and I will 
arrange everything to your satisfaction. But do 
not compel Ivy to do anything against her will. 
It is sure to make her more determined! I am 
going to Mr. Litchfield with a message, and I 
think the reply will satisfy you.” 

Rosalie cantered along the dusky road with a 
light heart, for Ivy was in her power, and if her 
plans succeeded, Rosalie would regain Cecil and 
Gus would win Ivy. 

She halted outside the Castle gates and handed 
a hastily-written note to the groom. 

“Take that to Dr. Lepine immediately,” she 
commanded, “It is urgent |” 

She waited anxiously and was just becoming 


impatient when Gus appeared from. the direction | 


of his laboratory and offered her his hand to assist 
her to dismount, 

Rosalie took it without a word, and leaving 
the groom to walk the horses up and down, 
disappeared with Gua up the avenue. 

As soon as they were out of earshot she told 
him breathlessly what had taken place at Holy- 
wood and showed tbe note she had written at 
Ivy’s dictation. 

* This is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened,” Gus remarked after a momeut’s silence. 
““It is evident that Miss Romilly knows nothing 
of Cecil’s former engagement to you, Rosalie, and 


“But Ij 





| 
! 





| 


| you are | 





if that were revealed it would be enor gh to der- 
troy her faith in him; for she will at once 
recognise his deceit. 

Rosalie shook Ler head and rested her face on 
the palm of her hand. 

‘We must destroy this note and send another,” 
she said. “ Itis fortunately iz my hand-writing. 
My idea is this—lend me come paper, Dr. Lepiae, 
and I will make a rough sketch.” 

Gus tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, and she 
scribbled a few words hastily, then read them 
out,-—- 


Crecu, Litcreterp or Repwoon,— 

“My uncle has just told me thai it is 
not myself, but my land end money that you 
love. 

“This I could afford to disbelieve, but for his 
further statement that you were engaged to 
Rosalie Somerton and love her still. 

© Take back your promise for I am too proud 
to become the wife of a man who forsook my 
dearest, friend for the sake of my miserable 
money, 

“Tvy Romty.” 

“Bravo, Miss Rosalie !"’ Gus exclaimed. " That 
is exactly what J should have written. Now first 
I'll see that this note reaches its destination. 1f, 
on my part, I watch Cecil's doings, you must 
watch Ivy's, and bring me word what happens at 
Belywood. Will you give me permission to call 
you by your Christian name? It will favour the 
deception we are practising.” 

Rosalie bowed her head in acquiescence. Her 
heart was beating so painfully that she couid not 
reply for a minute, 

“T will brivg you Cecil's answer next morn- 
ing,” Gus continued in a business-like manner. 
“Now, may J escort you home?” 

She consented willingly, and they started 
together. 

Whilst this scene was taking place, Ward 
was exploring Dr. Lepine’s laboratory. 

‘‘This case is the most interesting I have 
come across!” he remarked to bimeelf, “ there 
would be no real object in Lord Redwood killing 
hia father, since the land was all entailed, and he 
was the exception to the general rule regarding 
young men’s debts, The Holywood family are 
above suspicion, the servants, in spite of the late 
Lord Redwood’s meanness, were devoted to him ; 
therefore, you alone, my dear little red-haired 
doctor, court suspicion, What a superb actor 
My client is completely under your 
thumb, because he believes you committed 
perjury at the inquest iu order to save him! No 
such thing ! you did it to save yourself, because 
the rest of the poison was in your possession. 
Now, clever as ycu are, people such as you often 
make mistakes. I ain inclined to think that the 
powder is atill in existence, ready for some 
future emergency, such as my clieut’s marriage. 
In my opiuion, and it is a very sensible and very 
reasouable one ; circumstances point out that it 
is only you who would be likely to attempt such 
a deed, as the motives are strongest on your side; 
and you have a knowledge of poisons, But I, 
too, have studied such nice little matters, and if 
I can obtain possession of the bottle or box that 
contains a similar powder to the one found in 
the late Lord Redwood’s study, you're safe, old 
fellow, for a long stretch, at least ! '’ 

Thus addressing the absent doctor, Ward 
produced a skeleton key, and set to work to 
unlock the drawers in which Gus kept his 
chemicals, but he shook his head as he passed 
from one to another without finding what he 
wanted. 

“ Confound it!” he muttered, “as he unlocked 
the last drawer. “ After thir, I've searched 
everyone |” 

In opening it bis hand caught egainst a brass 


| nail which scratched his dnger slightly. He 


pressed the nail, and to his astonishment, an 
invisible door in the chest’s vide flew open and 
disclosed a secret partition filed with bottles, 
Inatinctively Ward laid his hand on one con- 
taining a dull brown powder and examined it by 
the aid of the small lamp he had with him. 

“ Eureka !” he muttered, “i've found it!” 

He was replacing the other botiles carefully 
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when footsteps were heard behind him. To hie 
consternation there stood the small doctor at his 
iis face rted like @ maniac’s, and 
viding in bis hand a revolver. As quick as 
lightning Ward placed the bottle im his waistcoat 
pu , and felt for his own weapon, but Gus was 
before him. There was a sharp report, aud the 
detective dropped down apparently lifeless, blood 
streaming from a wound in his‘side, Gus lita 
andie and bent over him with livid face, 





conte 




















‘You have only got your. deserts;” he 
muttered, “I am safe from meddling now. If I 
had only known what you were sfter before, | 
your life would not have been worth a farthing.” 


He lifted 


and his 


the body of the detective in his arms 
h little, he was strong) and opening 
the window which bordered a 
stream flowing along the tower to the wood 
The grounds around 
The grounds a 
the western tower were a 
us liked to be left severely alone in his work, 
wishes were always respected. The 
strong current, and because of this, 9 mill was 
constructed on the borders of the estate. Jt wa 
ive into this stream, when it would float down 
and be crushed under the huge mill-wheel. 
all his might he hurled the motionless 
form down, and waited for the welcome splash 
the window he wiped the ghastly stains from the 
loor, and locked the secret partition, Just as he 
door, aud Ceci! entered hurriedly, 

‘Excuse my intruding,” he exclaimed, “ but I 
your revolver go off? It sounded like it as I 
passed through the wood. 

cket for Rosalie’s note. “My hand caught in 
Jone, (ortunately. Tbere’s a note for you from 
Miss Romilly,” and he tossed’ it across to him. 


fer, although 
dark gurgling 
looked out for a moment 
rays deserted, because 
4 
stream, which was formerly a moat, had a very 
Gus’s intention to throw the body of the detec 
With ¢ 
which told him the deed was done; then closing 
sat down before his desk, there was a tap at the 
was afraid you had shot yourself, Gus! Didn’t 
It did,” Gus replied calmly, feeling in his 
the trigger as I was cleaning it, but uo harm’s 


‘Rosalie Somerton brought it just now.” 
Cecil’s face brightened as he opened it, for any- 
associated with Ivy was welcome to him, 
but he-turned ghastly pale when its contents 
were revealed. 

‘us rushed to his side with the utmost solici- 
tude when he noticed his agitation, and inquired 
what was the matter, 

“'The matter?” Cecil echoed as he handed 
the letter to his cousin, “read that ! and tell me 
realise that those words are 


thing 


whether you 
written by the girl who told me only this eveniug 
that she should die without me? What am I to 
do? There seerus to be a curse on my head tc 
ruin my life.” 
Gus sighed dees 


a S 


an 


ly, and eaid nothing, 
as blind to your warnings, Gus, and see 
juences,” Cecil continued, “ This is my 
ishment ! J. never loved Rosalie, but I lavished 
may affection on Ivy and she throws me over with 
the excuse that I was engaged to another woman 
before I ever saw her.” 
_ “Tt is only the curse of your ancestor fulfilled,” 
Dr. Lepine replied, slowly. “ I have always heard 
that there will be enmity between the Holywoods 
Redwoods until the blood that the latter 
shed in the "45 Rebellion shail be avenged, Iam 
believer in old feuds, Cecil, and it seems to me 
hat the hand of fate is in this affair. I an 





ti cor 





and 





sorry 

for you, but you will recover from this blow and 
perhaps return to Rosalie, who still loves you.” 

“Rosalie still loves me?” Cecil echoed in- 





credulously, “Why, Gus, everrone knows that 
it ig you she prefers,” 
Dr. Lepine sighed deeply, 
“T ouly wish it were!” 
“ Do you love Rosalie ?” Cecil inquired quickly, 


startled by ( 


rus’s man r. 
’ the small doctor replied, untruth- 
fully. And, alas! but for you I could hope. 
folywood wishes me to marry Ivy, but how can 
L$ Ivis alla gauie of cross purposes. If Ivy is 
loved by you, and you are loved by Rosalie, while 
I—oh, Cecil, if you had only remained away !’ 
Gus broke down and paced the room in such 
agitation as he had never shown, while Cecil 
buried his face in his hands, 


| have murder in my heart to-night!” he 








| 


| 
| 
| 





4 


groaned, “Help me, Gus, save me from killing 
old Holyw ood |” 

A gleam of triumph had illumined Gus’s eyes 
as he heard Cevil’s worda, but he replied in an 
agitated voice, laving one hand—the hand that 
was stained with Ward’s blood—on his cousin's 
shoulder, 

“T pity you from the depths of my heart, 
Cecil! I foresaw that this would happen. A 
Holywood and Redwood will never be at peace 
until the debt has been paid |” 

"Then let the old man kill me!” Cecil ex- 
claimed, starting up. “I have nothing to live 
for now |” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Cecil!’’ Gus replied, 
firmly. “You are down-hearted because you 
have been jilted.” 

Cecil rose to leave the room, 

“Tehall go to Holywood to-night and tell the 
old man what I think of him!” he replied, 
“ That will be my answer to Ivy 1’ 

Gus watched hira disappear among the trees, 
and then gave a chuckle to himself. 

His plans were being carried out better than 
he had even dared to hope. Cecil was walking 
into the diabolic trap he had laid for him, and in 
a few months, if all went as well as it did now, 
Qustave’s ambition would have been fulfilled. 
To-night Ceci] had spoken of suicide; how easy 
it would be to persuade him to carry out bis idea ! 
This same night he had also declared it his 
intention to see Mr. Holywood and accuse him 
of having poisoned Ivy’s mind, What a good 
motive this supplied for accusing Cecil if the old 
man were found murdered | 

Gus felt jubilant after that interview, and 
never a thought did he pay to the murdered man 
who lay in the water below ; for he was singu- 
larly free from that troublesome organ—s« con- 
science, 

He rejoiced that all his enemies seemed to be 
removed from his pathway to triumph 

After an hour’s deliberation he slipped i 
Cecil’s room, attired himeelf in one of his cousin's 
caps and overcoats, then crept down the staircase 
into the wood, hurryivg along regrrdless of the 
tears he received from the brambles, until he 
found himeelf in the Holywood estate, when he 
hid behind some heavy shrubs. 

Loud voices were raised os if in anger, and 
soon afterwards he saw Cecil hurry through the 
wood, his eyes blazing, his fists cleuched, while 
Holywood walked away iu the opposite direction, 
a look of exultation on his withered face. There 
was a glitter of some weapon in Gus’s hands, a 
flash, a groan, and then the aesassin fled, leaving 
the old man senseless on the ground, 





wo 








CHAPTER VY. 
When Lady Charteris entered Ivy's room 
that night to have a chat before they retired to 


| rest, she found her lying senseless before the 


hearth, a note from Cecil—which her uncle had 
forwarded to her—in her clenched hand. 

Lady Charteris’s curiosity overcame her natural 
feelings, and she geutly disengaged the paper 
from the white hand and read it. 

“T know you for what you are, and free you 
from your engagement, I send you back your 
phote, and you may feel sure that Mr. Litchfield 
and Cecil Redwood alike despise you.” 

Lady Charteris’s withered cheeks flushed with 
anger as she read these cruel words; and she 
crushed it ia her hands vehemently. 

“The brute!” she muttered, bending over the 
senseless girl, “ he has killed her |” 

She rang for the servants, and lifted Ivy on 
to the bed, chafing ber cold hands, and applying 
restoratives, but in vain. Nobody came in 
auswer to her calls for help, and she rushed 
downstairs, 

A figure covered with a rug, and placed upou 
a hurdle was being carried into Mr, Holywoou’s 








rooni, followed by two doctors and policeraen, | 


and weeping domestics. 
“ For mercy’esake tellme what has happered }’ 

she cried, when she saw the sacl procersion. 
“The master has been welinigh murdered,” the 

butler replied in a choked voice; “we found him 


shot through the head in the avenue |” 


a 


“Don’t speak so loud!” she cried, Miss Ivy 
will hear you, Oh, what shall I do? I found her 
senseless in her room, and all my efforts to reatore 
her have been in vain. Help me, Dr. Lepine!” she 
said, going with outstretched hands to him, “J 
am wellnigh distracted at this fresh misfortune |” 

Gus came forward gravely » look of sorrow 
upon his weazened face. 

“ This is a double catastrophe,” he said, sadly, 
“where is Miss Romilly? Dr. Turner is attend- 
ing to her poor uncle,” 

In reply to her sign, Gus followed Lady 
Charteris into the room, and they found Ivy 
sitting up in bed with wild eyes and flushed 
cheeks 

“Rosalie! Rosalie! where are you?” she 
moaned, “help me! 

Gus looked grave, and 
Charteris, — 

“Brain fever, I fear! Where ig Miss Somer- 
ton?” 

The chaperon sent for her hurriedly, while Gus 
tried to soothe Ivy, who talled incessantly for 
Rosalie, and murmured something unintelligible 
about Cecil. Lady Charteris’s heart was very 
bitter against him in that hour, for in an un- 
guarded moment Gus let ont that his cousin had 
set out to eee Mr. Holywood, and had told him 
(Gus) that there was murder in his heart to- 
night. 

That night was a terrible one to all in Holy- 
wood ; but nothing could rival the anguish of 
mind of Cecil as he paced up and down his room. 

Ward was uowhere to be found, Gus was 
absent attending the injured old man, Lady 
Goole, so upset by the news of the tragedy, 
she was obliged to retire, for being well onin years 
her delicate frame was unable to endure excite- 
ment, so Cecil found himself alone with nobody 
to corafort or advise him. 

“Ivy did not care for me,” be murmured to 
himself ; “her illness is caused through her 
uncle’s accident, not on account of the message I 
gave Gus to send to her. Perhaps he worded it 
too hardly, perliaps the old man forged my 
writing and changed my words, I cannot tell! £ 
am surrounded with enemies! Little did Ivy 
know how I cared for her! Iam not so ready 
of speech as Gus, and could nob express it in lan- 
guage. Why did she lead me on if she never 
eared for me? Perhaps my cousin was right, 
after all! A Redwood and Holywood can never 
be one!” 

Cecil kept to his room all the morning, and 
refused admittance even to Gus, The conse- 
quence was that tales were tiwculated freely 
about his quarrel with the Holywoods ; his iden- 
tity with Lord Redwood was discovered, and at 
length suspicion became attached to him as the 
would-be murderer of Ivy’s uncle, 

Ivy herself was in a state bordering on brain- 
fever, and ibis fact augmented Cecil's auguish of 
mind, ~ 

Towards the evening Lady Goole came to his 
room, and found him sitting at his desk, his 
head buried in his hands, a portmanteau benide 
him, packed ready for departure; she persuaded 
him to come downstairs and talk to her, 

“My poor boy,” she said softly, laying a coob 
hand on his burning forehead, “ I felt that this 
would happen! Ivy appeared too noble a gir! 
for a Holywood, and bas now shown herself ic 
her true light. Do not think me heartless for 
saying this, Gecil; you were justified in breaking 
your engagement and giving her her freedom as 
she asked for it,” 

Just then a hurried tap was heard at the door, 
and Rosalie rushed in, her brilliant cheeks ashen, 
her eyes wild. 

“Fly, Cecil, you maust fly!” she cried at 
once, “ the police are after you |” 

Then che sank breathless into a chair, and 
Cecil rushed to her side, making her swallow 2 
glass of wine before she proceeded with her tale, 
which was that a warrant bad been issued against 
Ceci! for the attempted murder of John Holy- 
wood, and the police had already set out to exe- 
cute it,” 

“The cowards!” Lady Goole exclaimed when 
she heard it, ‘you must fly, Cecil ; they shall 
not place a Redwood in the dock as. acommon 


said aside tu - Lady 
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criminal even though you are innocent! You 
must escape to-night!” 

Cecil passed his hand over his brow in stupe- 
faction. Misfortunes were crowding in on all 
sides! Must he again leave the land and home 
of his fathers, to become an exile dogged by the 
police as & common crimins! ! 

Even as Rosalie saw his hesitation she forgot 
her self-control. and flung herself down on her 
knees before him. 

‘You must fly, Cecil,” she cried passionately, 
“They shall not take you from me! You are 
my love, my life, my all! They shall not take 
youl Have pity upon me, and escape while 
there is time |” 

“Rosalie, my dear child, control yourself!” 
Lady Goole exclaimed, alarmed at her vehe- 
mence, while Cecil war almost dazed at her 
passionate outburst. 

He never realised before that Rosalie 
loved him, thovgh many had hinted at that 
Could it be possible, av Gus said, that she 
had given her hearb to the man whom she 
spurned and who now placed his affections else- 
where? Ob, the pity of it! 

“You must flee disguised at once !” Rosalie 
cried, tearing off the shawl that she wore, “ there 
is not a moment to be lost! Even now they are 
coufing up the avenue! Oh, listen, listen !” 

But it was only the sighing of the wind 
through the trees that she heard. 

When he saw her distress, in a weak moment 
Cecil yielded. With Lady Goole’s assistance he 
was soon disguised as an old woman, having com- 
pletely changed his appearence by shaving off his 
beard and meustache, wearing a wig and pair of 
blue epectacles which his aunt produced. 

“Tf I escape, I owe it to you, Rosalie,” he said 
huskily as he stood ready to depart, and with a 
sudden impulse he took her in his arme and kissed 
her upon her forehead. He then hurriedly took 
leave of his gunt and in a minute disappeared 
down & pathway leading into the wood. Lady 
Goole heard a faint sigh, and on turning round, 
was jusb in time to catch Rosalie in her arms 
before she fell senseless on the floor, She tugged 
at the bell violently, then carried the fainting girl 
to the couch, The housekeeper and several ser- 
vants rushed in in answer to her summons and 
assisted to restore Rosalie to consciousness ; but 
while doing so, there was a fierce peal at the prin- 
cipa. entrance, loud voices were heard in the ball, 
and before they could be -prevented, four con- 
stables made. their way into Cecil’s study. Lady 
Goole aivanced to meet them. 

“ What is the meaning of thie intrusion !” she 


fact 
fact, 


inguired haughtily. “My god-daughter is ill, and | 


cavnot be disturbed!” 

“No o fence, my lady,” thespokesman returned, 
rather shamefacedly, “but we’re come for Mr. 
Litchtield alias Lord Redwood, This is the war- 
rant for his arrest.” 

“ Lord Redwood is not here!” Lady Goole re- 
plied calmly, inwardly trembling, “when I last 
heard of him, he wasin Gerraany, Mr. Litchfield 
hae gone to London,” 

“Can't help it, mum, he’s been seen about, for 

‘one and the same with Lord Redwood, and 
we must search the castle to make sure he’s not 
hiding,” the man replied determinedly. 

You are free tosearch the place, but under my 
supervision,” Lady Goole returned quietly. 
‘Martha, see to Miss Rosalie ; now, I am ready.” 

_She passed before them, and showed them well 
nigh every corner of the castle, until the con- 
stables were obliged to confess that Cecil “ was 
not there,” the spokesman mumbled an apology 
as they departed, adding, “but duty is duty!” 

Rovalie returned to Holywood escorted by Dr. 
Lepine. Night had already come on and she 
clung in terror to Gus, who was strangely silent, 
aod seemed to start atevery eound. He refused 
to enter the Holywood grounds, aud after watch- 
ing her enter the house fled from it in terror. 

That and the following nights were terrible 
ones to Rosalie and Lady Goole. The police were 
scouring the couritry for Cecil, whose escape 
seemed almost impossible, Daf and night Rosa- 
ue watched beside Ivy, who raved in her delirium 
tor Cecil, and only then did she realize her 
cruelty te that loving heart, 

“ Tf Ivy dies and Cecil is caught, J shall be the 


} 


cause of it all ;” Rosalie murmured te herself a 
hundred times. 

When Lady Somerton came over to persuade 
Rosalie to take some rest, her daughter confessed 
everything savGus’ treachery. The mother was 
so intensely shocked at the story that she paced 
the room pouring out on the weeping gir! slow 
aud bitter reproaches. 

“So you are the cause of poor Ivy's illness!” she 
queried. “Are you not ashamed of yourself, 
Rosalie, to wreck two people's happiness in order 
to gratify your selfish love? You are ashameless 
girl, your father will never forgive you, and I cau 
never trust you again. Cecil Redwood or Cecil 
Litchfield—either name does—is an innocent 
man, I feel certain ; but through you a warrant 
has been issued for his arrest, aa you revealed his 
identity and hinted ai his enmity to Mr. Holy- 
wood. Therefore, since Ivy ig supposed to have 
jilted Cecil, the police consider that he shot poor 
Mr. Holywood out of revenge. You see what has 
been the consequence of your deception and 
wrong doing.” 

“T never realised till now how wicked 1 was,” 
Rosalie replied humbly. “ Cecil took me at my 
word when I dismissed him, but 1 loved him still, 
and when he proposed to Ivy, I felt that I must 
prevent their marriage.” 

“ Rosalie,” said her mother, severely, “do you 
know what they say of the old man? That his 





reason has given way! How can he identify his 
assailant? Nobody saw the deed done, every 
evidence points to Cecil as the guilty man, so how 
can he ever be proved innocent ?” 

“T cannot say,” Rosalie replied wildly; “don’t | 
reproach me, mamma, have I not suffered enough | 
already? The knowledge of all that I have to | 
answer for is eufficient !” 

“T will not say another word,” her mother 
replied quietly. “I know that your conscience 
cannot be easy ; now you must Ie! me take your | 
place beside Ivy, and go to lie down and | 
rest,’ } 

Rosalie obeyed reluctantly, and soon fell asleep 
with fatigue. 

Im was evening when she awoke and her mai 
was standing beside her with a message that she 
was wanted in the library. 

Rosalie went downstairs quickly, aud Lady 
Charteris met her in the hall with a smile. 

‘Such good news, Rotalie,” she cried, “ Ivy 
awoke quite sensible this afternoon and asked for 
you, She is now in « nice refreshing sleep, and 
the doctors say all danger is over. Poor Mr, 





| a blank, But there, dear, I will not detain you, 


Holywood is recovering also, although his miud is 


for eomebody is waiting to see you in the 
library.” 

Rosalie entered the room silently. A small 
red-haired figure stood by the mantelpiece in 
evening dress, 

“Dr, Lepiue!” she faltered when she. saw 





“Yes, it is 1,” he returned with a smile. 
“* Come here, Rosalie, I wish to speak to you.” 

He motioned her to a seat and took another 
beside her. 

" We have made a great blunder,” he continued, 
“but I think it is put right now. Ihave been a 
fool to believe myself in love with Ivy, when she 
has no love to give me, It is another for whom 
I care, a noble girl who has shown her desire to 
make reparation for her sin by nursing her friend, 
and rival, back tolife. Yes, Rosalie, it is you whom 
Llove! You have been the light of my life, the | 
guiding star which led me into the path of 
righteousness when I went astray, I know that 
you cared for Cecil, but he loves Ivy. Will you 
be content with poor ugly me?’ 

Rosalie never hesitated in giving her anawer to 
this proposal, for it was what she had been 
expecting, 

She arose pale and trembling before him. 

“You are content to have a wife who loves 
another man,” 

“Tam more than content to have you,” he 
replied in his gentle voice. 

“Then I will be your wife,” she said, in a low 
voice, sealing her own death warrant. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her | 
vehemently in reply, j 











‘You have made me very happy to-night, my | 


Bastern Princess,” he whispered, as he placed a 
ruby ring on her slender finger. 

“T am glad of that, Gustave,” she replied, 
trying to speak calmly, “ for Ivy’s sake.” 

{vy’s recovery continued steadily to advance, 
but she was greatly changed, 

Al her Jong hair had been cut short and clus- 
tered in little curls over her head; she looked very 
fragile and lovely as she lay on a couch in her 
boudoir, 

Her uncle was aleo on the road to convalescence ; 
but all remembrance of the attack made on him 
had faded from his mind, 

Nothing was heard of Cecil, and Lady Goole 
at last began to hupe he had escaped. 

Once again Redwood Castle was shut up, and 
the ailicted aunt removed toa small house she 
had iaken in the neighbourhood ; and six weeks 
after Cecil’s flight, the Holywoode started for 
Italy, and Holywood Manor was closed as well as 
the castle. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wann the detective did not die from tiat crue} 
shot, the cold water acted asa restorative, and 
he managed to reach the bank and scramble under 
difficulty to dry laud, 

His first act was to feel in his pockets tosee if 
the powder were still there. 

To his joy the bottle was safe, and reassured 
by this discovery, worn out with fatigue and 
pain, he crept away to the little coppice and on @ 
bed of soft moss slept as peacefully as if he had 
been io his own room at the castle, 

It was dawn when be awoke, and thinking over 
all that hac! happened he soon guessed Lepine’s 
design in throwing him into the water was that 
if the wound in his side had not proved fatal, he 
might be crushed to death beneath the mill 
wheel, 

“It is exceedingly thoughtfal of him I am 
sure!” the detective mustered, “but [ cannot 
oblige him by dy!ug yet! A narrow shave!” he 
muttered with a shudder. “I shall repay you, 
for this, Gustave Lepine.” 

When searching Que’s rooms he had fortunately 
disguised himeelf, and now, as he crept to ask 
water of @ cottager who was cleaning her windows 
nobody would have recognised him as Mr, Litch- 
field’s spruce valet. 

The woman was very kind-hearted, and even 
invited him. to step in and dry his clothes. 

fter a short rest he announced himself ready 
to proceed on his return, ard slipping a sixpence 
into the woman’s hands, he iottered away. 

The train to London was express, and he 
arrived at hia lodgings about nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

His landlady was horrified at poor Ward's 
appearance ; aud indeed, he was a sorry sight, 
with his clothes torn and bloodstained. 

A fever resulted from the effects of the long 
hours spent in the water, it was almost two 
months before the detective was convalescent, 
and then he could but with difiiculty move 
about, 

The first news he heard was Rosalie’s marriage 
to Dr. Lepine; and later he saw in the agony 
column of the Zimes an advertisement addressed 
to himself, he feli certain that it was from Cecil, 
so he placed another advertisement in the paper 
appointing a meeting, the following morning. 

Punctually at nine—the hour appointed-—~an 
old man, bent with age, and attired in an old- 
fashioned bottle-geen coat, hobbled into the 
detective’s room, 

It was not until the visitor spoke, that Ward 
recognised Cecil. 

“Why, you've disguised yourself better than I 
could |"’ he exclaimed, shaking hands, “It was 
only yesterday that my eye caught sight of your 
advertisement. Thanks to your cousin, I have 


’ not been able to leave my room for two months,’ 


He gave Cecil a detailed account of Gus’s 
schemes and final attemot to murder him, and 
his client was horrified, 

“It is incredible !’ exclaimed Cecil. 
the most harmless fellow in the world |” 

“Say the least, and you would be nearer the 
truth,” Ward replied grimly, “Now that I’ve 


* Gus is 
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given an account of myself, my lord, you must con 
ide to me all you have done since we met, if [ am 
to go on with the case, [ have sent word to head- 
quarters that I am on the track of Doctor Lepine, 
bat you must be as careful as possible. The best 
thing for the fulfilment of my plans would be for 
you to die for a few months.” 

Cecil gasped. 

“That is impoasible, Ward. Think of the 
effect the announcement of my death would have 


| 





| 


on my aunt aod—-Miss Romilly. She hasalready | 


suffered enough, for I find that she was not faise 
as I supposed, but true to me in bitter trial.” 

“ Send her a note, and another to Lady Goole, 
warning them the report of your death is false, 
and then watch the effect your decease has on 
your cousin ; you will see that he'll grab the land 
in a trice, and blossom forth into a full blown 
arisiccrat; I've kept my eye on him and here” 
—he tapped a pocket-book—‘here are some 
notes of soliloquies of his I have overheard. It 
is eingularly fortunate that he thinks aloud, Yes, 
my jord, he’s an out add out bad one. There’s no 
mistake. about-it; Why here "and he again 
txpped the note book—“] have evidence that 
he's going to marry Miss Somerton, poison you 
and Sir Charles, and thus become possessor of 
Redwood and Somerton. 
Miss Rosalie, and marry the heir of old Holy- 
wood! Ha, ha! he’s asly ove!” 

“Yneredible! I can't believe it,” Cecil ex- 
claimed, pacing up and do sn, “ Gus was always 
such a good fellow 

“Especially when he chucked me down that 
hole,” Ward put in with a grin, 

“ He always paid such attention to the estate 
during my absence,” Cecil continued. 

‘No doubt,” Ward ehuckied, “he looked upon 
ib av his future property.” 

Weil, Ward, I will take your advice,” Cecil 
said, rising ; “‘but I shall have to think it over 
first, to see how it can be managed. My cousin’s 
treachery is a terrible blow to me, but I thank 
you for all your work on my behalf. Good-bye, 
{ hope you will soon be better, Ward; it has 
shocked me to see you looking so ill,’ 

“Tut, tut,” the detective laughed, “ you're 
looking worse than I am, my lord, The atmo- 
sphere will be purer, certainly, when that little 
red-haired demon is out of the way; even I 
can’t breathe prope till thea. Now about 
correspondence ! The nom-de-plume of Cecilia 
will do capitally for you; mine shall be Jack 
Tar. It will avoid detection.’ 

Vhree days after Cecil’s visit to Ward, great 

asternation was created in society by the 
reported suicide of Lord Redwood. 
oat, and boots were found beside the river on 
the embankmen! together with a note addressed 
to Gus, the contents of which showed plainly 
that the author was mad, 

It was the usual nine days wonder, and then the 
villagers at Redwood eettled down again under a 
new master—Dr, Lepine. Everybody expected 
Lady Goole to be heart-broken at the death of 
her beloved nephew ; but she received the uews 
calmly, and it was surm'sed that in spite of her 
grief at his loss she felt relieved that at last Cecil 


was safe from all fear of arrest for the assault on | 


Mr. Holywood, 

News came from Nice that Mr. Holywood 
was rapidly recovering bodily strength, and that 
ivy was quite convalescent—another fact which 
caused some discussion. Doctor Lepine smiled 
to himself when he heard this, He and Rosalie 
fad been married two weeks after Cecil's dis- 
appearance, the ceremony took place very quietly 
in the old-fashioned village church, Rosalie 
would have no bridesmaids, Gua appeared to 
be a devoted husband, and gratified every whim 
of his “ Eastern Priucess,” 


Their honeymoon at Cromer lasted a fortnight, 


Then he intends to kill | 


His bat, | 


| 








as he called Rosalie. | 


then they returned to Redwood where they were | 


received with great rejoicings 


The housekeeper wiped her eyee with her deeply involved in monetary troubles, and there 


| to be trae, for the next morning she came down 


that she was only fatigued. Her words seemed | 


to breakfast with a radiant colour and a sparkle 
in her dark eyes. That evening Gus took 
Nvosalie for a tour round the Caggle to decide on 
the improvements he wished to cirry out. 

“Tt seems so strange,” she remarked, as they 
walked down the picture gallery together, “ it 
seems so strange that you and I should be 
master aud mistress here,” and she looked at 
Cecil’s portrait. “How little we thought what 
would be his end {” 

“In tears, dear?” (Gus whispered tenderly, 
noting the trembling of her lips. “ You must 
forget Cecil, love, and try to rejoice that he is 

‘* Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 





“ 1D 


»salie, my dear,” her husband said, coming | 
into her boudoig-one day, some time after the | 
announcement of Cecil’s death, “Have you | 
heard the Holywoods are returning }” 

“Tvy wrote to me this morning,” replied 
Rosalie handing him a letter ; “I cannot under- 
stand her! She seems so cheerful, and vet she 
really cared for Cecil. She actually says not a 
word of sorrow for his death !” 

“My dear, she and Lady Goole are sensible, 
and recognise that it was best for him to die,” 
Gus returned, as he left the room hastily. 

Rosalie opened her wiadow, for the room 
seemed to stifle her, and picked a rose to pieces | 
ruthlessly. 

“Poor Cecil!” she murmured, “Ivy did not 
care for him as I did,” and a tear dropped upon | 
the flower in her hand. “I have married Gus 
because he wished it, but yet [ feel that I have 
done wrong. I do not love him, and there is 
something in his eyes that makes me fear him— 
it is the expression of a tiger. Sometimes I hate 
him, and yet I am his wife!” 

She buried her face ia her hands and wept 
silently. Her feeling of repugnance towards Gus 
was daily increasing, and yet she could find no 
foundation. for it. He was always kind and 
attentive, anxious about her health, generous to | 
her father, and yet she felt he was not a good | 
man. 

That afternoon she went over to see Lady 
Goole. To her surprise the old lady was look- 
ing extremely bright and cheerful. 

“ Ivy will be back in a few days, Rosalie,” she 
said, as they sat at tea. “I hear she is remarkably 
well, that her uncle is improving, and likely to 
recover his memory.” 

“Ivy cannot have cared for Cecil,” Rosalie 
returned, fixing her brilliant eyes on her god- 
mother’s face, “She“feels no sorrow at his 
death.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that!” Lady Goole said 
quite cheerfully, “Ivy is « sensible gir! not to 
grieve for him. I quite agree with her.” 

Lady Goole sighed as Rosalie took her 
departure. 

“Poor girl!” she murmured, “she is neither | 
wel! nor happy. I wish that Cecil had told me | 
why he allowed his death to be announced ; for | 
his hints about Dr. Lepine make me apxious, 
Can Gus be unkind to Rosalie, and was her 
marriage with him a pevauce for hor attempt to 

parate my boy and Ivy? If so it must be 
terrible to her to be Jinked with a man she 
detests !”’ 

As the weeks passed by Rosalie’s life became a | 
real burden to her, and her dislike for Gus began 
to deepen into hatred. 

Gus appeared to take no notice of her coldness 
and was outwardly as affectionate as ever, but 
secretly he was satisfied, fur if Rosalie persisted 
ia her groundless hatred of him, he could certify 
to her suffering from delusions, and so pave the 
way for easily disposing of her by what the 
world would regard as her suicide. 

Meanwhile Sir Charles had become more 








” 








“aud now [ cannot even jay the interest ou 
the loans.” 

Gus sighed when he heard it, and went to iia 
secretary (the interview took place in Ceci!’s 
study) and took out his bankbook to see if tic 
amount was available. 

“Y'm really sorry, Sir Charles,” he said, ''I 
have only a huudred to spare. 1 will willingly 
lend you that, but Iam afraid thatI cannot 
provide any more.” 

“Thanks, Gus,” the Baronet replied, as he 
pocketted the cheque. “ It will eatisfy the most 
pressing demauds, but it cannot tide over the 
final crash aud preserve my credit. Those in- 


| ferual creditors worry me so much that I cannot 


obtain a night’s rest for thinking of their threats, 
You obliged me by concocting a small sleeping 
draught for my wife a short while ago; it acted 
very well, and I wouldn’t mind taking a similar 
one myself, Gus, if it is not troubling you too 
rauch to ask for it.” 

“Not at all,” Gus replied briskly, as he pro- 
duced his note-book and looked through it. “I 
will make it up now.” 

He went to his laboratory and made up a 
draught which he brought to Sir Charles, emiling 
benignantly. 

Good-night, and thank you very much!” 
Sir Charles said when Gus handed it to him. 
You're a good fellow and have done me a great 
favour!” 

The small doctor conducted him to the door 
with a smile on his face, and watched him dis- 
appear down the avenue, 

“Yes, my dear Somerton, [ have done you a 


| great favour,” he said, as he retraced his steps to 


the laboratory. “You won't wake to-morrow, I 


reckon !” 

A fgure slunk away in the darkness of the 
corridor as Gus passed, and when it heard him 
lock bis door hurried off. 

“ Ah, my little red demon, I’ve got you now !” 
Ward said to himeelf, “I only hope that I 
ehall not be too late in overtaking Sir Charles.” 





CHAPTER VIL. ” 


Ir wae-early morning at Dover and the mail 
packet had just arrived. Among its passengers 
were a party of five, an old gentleman with o 
thin face and a vacant stare in his eyes, two 
ladies, a valet and maid. The group attracted 
some attention, partly on account of the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the younger lady. 

A second old gentleman, tall aad white-haired, 
watched them, and when they passed to the 
carriage awaiting them he slipped a note into 
the girl’s hand aad hobbled off. 

Ivy Holywood must surely have been expect- 
ing it, for she betrayed no surprise when she 
received it and read it quickly. 


” Meet me by the Groin, nearest the pier, at 
eight o’clock to-night, darling.—Cxctt,” 


Ivy wes faitaful to the tryst, and as she waited 
for Cecil the swish of the water and the grind of 
the pebbles sounded like music in her ears, for 
that night, after the bitter separation of months, 
she was to see her lover once more, But the 


| person who presently joined her was the same 


white-haired man who had given her the note; 
for a moment she felt bitterly disappointed, but 
when he threw aside his stick and clasped her in 
his arnis, she knew that it was Cecil. 

“At last we meet again, Ivy!” he said as he 
kissed her. 

“Oh, Cecil, how you have suffered!” she 
exclaimed, when she noticed how thin his cheeks 
were, how hollow his eyes, 

“Not more than you, dear,” he replied. “Ob, 
Ivy, what misery I have caused you through my 
hastiness.” : 

“Cecil, you must forgive Rosalie,” Ivy said 


handkerchief as she welcomed ther, aud the | was a rumour that he would soon be made a} gently, knowing what he would have added ; “it 


butler gave a prolonged series of sniffs, for both | bankrupt. 


One evening he rode over to Red- | 


remembered Cecil, but the rest of the household | wood Castle and had a pitiful interview with 


gave the happy pair an ovation. 
Rosalie seex 


looked so far from well that Gus wished to | hundred pounds, | 
prescribe tor her ; but his wife refused, saying 


ed tired after her journey, and | ments and begged his son-in-law to lend him five | 


\ 


Gus, in which he disclosed his financial embarass- 


was ber love for you that made hersin}” 
They walked along the quay together, thet 
hearts too full of joy for speech. 
The waves were titypd with foam and the 
wind moaned sadly, but in their ears it was like 


“I've mortgaged the land to the hilt,” he eaid, | sweetest music, 
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“Do you ‘think that Dr. Lepive will injure 
Rosalie?" Ivy inquired tremulously, looking 
into Cecil’s dark eyes, “He is capable of any- 
thing, evidently.” 

“ Ward is watching him, darling,” Cecil replied, 
“and Freke, another detective, is on guard ; but 
in a few days I hope my name will be cleared, 
Rosalie safe, and Gus punished.” 

* Aud I hope go, too, Cecil,” Ivy replied ag she 
nestled up to him, “It has been so lonely without 
you, and yeu cannot think how glad I am at 
seeing you, dear. When your name is cleared I 
want you to speak to uncle, for he is nearly well 
now, and I am sure he would have no objection 


to-— 

Here she blushed, and Cecil finished her speech 
for her. 

“Our marriage. It must take place soon, 
dear,” he said, “ very quietly, with no one except 
our dearest friends to witness it, and then we 
sill go abroad, for you are not looking strong, 
ivy.” 

Just then it began to rain, and they hastened 
back to the hotel, where the Holywood: were 
staying. 

ii spent the night in Dover, and slept 


sounder than he had done for months, In the | 


morning a letter came from Ward saying the case 
against Lepine was now complete, aud the doctor 
would be at once le 

Cecil laid down the letter with a sigh; but he 
felt that it was only justice to punish the cousin 
who had so betrayed his trust. 

He took up the morning paper, and the first 
paragraph that met bis eses was the report of the 
sudden deaths of Sir Charles Somerton and his 
daughter Rosalie, There was a‘hint at foul play, 
and after one horrified glance at the paper, Cecil 
rang for the waiter, 

“T must eatch the next up-train,” he said, 
hoorsely. “ Can you fetch me a time-table !”’ 

The man speedily produced one, wondering at 
the visitor’s emotion, and Cecil found that a 
train started for London in half-an-hour. 

His head felt dizzy at the terrible news. Had 
Gus poisoned Rosalie and Sir Charles '—or was 
the paragraph merely a blind placed there by 
Ward to test the effect on Guat Had the detec- 
vives been killed by Lepiue or had they blundered 4 

All these questions crowded into Cecil’s head, 
and by the time he arrived at Lady Goole’s he 
was in a fever of excitement, and felt litile doubt 
Gus had murdered both Rosalie and her father ! 
If so poor Rosalie had indeed been terribly 
punished { 

Lady Goole met him—her eyes red with weep- 
ing, her face | d and wan, She of course 
did not recognise him in his disguise.” 

ha Lam afraid I do not remember you, sir,” she 
said in a tremulous voice, “ Will you please state 
— errand quickly, I am in deep affliction 
an ren 

“Aunt!"’ Cecil interrupted, rising and going 
up to her, “don’t you know me? I am Cecil.” 
-_ fell into his arms weeping with joy and 
grief. 

“My boy you, have come back just in time,” 
ehe said when calmer. “Have you heard the 
vertible news }” - 

“ Aunt, is it true about: Rosalie?” Cecil asked, 

hoarsely, 
“' My poor boy, it is," she replied, sobbing. 
That villain poisoned her. I cannot tell you 
about it—Rosalie fled to me last night, screaming 
out that Gus had tried to poison her; within an 
hour she was dead.” 

The old lady burst out weeping, and Cecil had 
the greatest difficulty in calming her. When 
she was more composed he rose to go, and join in 
the search for Gus, who was thought to be hiding 
either in the wood or the castle. 

‘You must not put yourself in danger,” his 
aunt eaid, brokenly ; ‘‘ what shall Ido if you, 
too, are arrested and taken from me?” 

,, There is Do fear of that, auat,” Cecil replied 
saciy. ‘ Ward has discovered proof too certain, 
pr 16 was Gustave’ who shot poor Mr, Holy- 
Po. he hurried from the house, he met a pro- 
ia ep of policemen, awe-struck villagers and 
servants, headed by Ward and Freake, bearing 





in the midet of them a dripping form wrapped 
in a blanket and piaced on‘a hurdle. 

“ What has happened ?” Cecil inquired, in terri- 
fied accents. “Is it-——”’ 

“ The doctor has been paidin his own coin,” 
Ward replied ina shaky voice. “We tracked 
him to the castle, when a lad rushed up to ue 
in a frenzy, declaring that Dr. Lepine was in his 
laboratory. We all rushed thither, and there 
was the wretched man struggling with might 
and main to escape by the window which opened 
on to the mill-stream. He threw a bottle of 
vitriol at me as soon he recovered from his 
astonishment at seeing me alive. I dodged it, 
whe the casement gave way beneath the doc- 
tor's weight, and he disappeared into the water 
beneath with a frightful shrick. We had no 
time to atop the mill, and the wretch met the 
death he meant for me, It was terrible, but he 
deserved it.” 

Gus was buried without any religious services, 
in uuconsecrated ground, while his wife’s coftin 
was followed to the grave by half the county. 

The Towers passed toa distant relation, who 
paid off the mortgage and restored the ancient 
glories of the ‘ine old place. 

Ceci! and Ivy were married very quietly, and 


soou afterwards went abroad with Mr. Holywood | 


and Lady Goole, the terrible events that had 
taken place at Redwood making them glad to 
escape for a time from a place which had euch 
painful associations. 

It’ waz not until a year later that they returned, 
and then the bells rang out a merry peal to 
welcome Lord and Lady Redwood and their in- 
fant daughter, a dark-eyed child called Rosalie, 
after the girl who had sinned and suffered so 
terribly, but who now rested peacefully in the 
village churchyard. 

Ivy likes to think her favourite friend knows 
of her great happiness, she cannot even now 
speak withow’ tears of Rosaris’s PENaNcs. 


{THE END.]} 
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A FEATHER FAN. 
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“ Way,” exclaimed young Mrs. Conover, with 
a little sudden indrawing of the breath, “ if it 
isn’t Theo !” 

Outside there was the silvery daylight of a 
rainy afternoon in spring. Inside the great 
shop the blue light of electricity made the glass, 
brass, and polished woods glitter until they 
flung back multitudinous reflections, Despite 
the atorm, it had been a busy day, and there 
were still many in the wide aisles. At one 
counter, on and back of which masses of lace 
and chiffon neckwear were displayed, two ladies 
stood. One was fair, small, bewitchingly gowned. 
She had 


‘‘Smailing Mps aud sharp, bright eyes, which always 
seemed the same. ’ 


The other-—-the speaker—was tall, slender, 
quietly clad. She had a white rose complexion 
and soft, dusky eyes. A mingled expression of 
seriousness and eweetness lent her countenance 
particular attraction. 

“What is he buying?” questioned Rachel 
Fothergil, putting up her glasses. ‘‘ Fans}” 

A long table heaped with bolts of dress 
goods intervened between the two women and 
the man they had under survey. He was 
quite oblivious of their scrutiny. He had a 
fan in bis hand. He held it up to the light, 
and looked at it critically, or at least reilec- 
tively. 

It was a very beautiful fan. The ladies 
across at the other counter could see it plainly. 
It was of heavy, snowy satin, foamed over with 
ostrich tips. Every tip was powdered with 
diamond dust, and iu the centre was a delicately 
vivid Watteau painting. The handle was of 
mother-of-pearl and silver. 

“ Fifty shillings,” the somewhat shrill voice 
of the saleswoman was heard declaring, “and 





reduced at that,” 





He murmured something and produced his 
pocket-book. The saleswoman wrote out a 
couple of slips-—-one presumably an address— 
took up the money he had laid down, and 
bowed several times. He moved toward the 
exit, 

“Are you not going to epeak to your hus- 
band ?” Misa Fothergill said to her companion. 

Mrs. Conover’s ecarlet lipa parted in a smile, 
and she shook her head. 

“ Indeed, no!” she replied, with decision, “ My 
birthday comes next Wednesday. He has 
bought the fan to surprise me, I'd not for the 
eg spoil the pleasure of that surprise for 

im.” 

A queer look came into Miss Fothergill’s small, 
green eyes. But just then the parcel for which 
she had been woiting was handed to her, and she 
took it up and moved away with Mrs. Conover. 
The latter was the bride of a year. There had 
been @ rumour afloat that when handsome 
Theedore Conover married her, the wrath and 
jealousy of Rachel Fothergill had been intense. 
However that might be, she had professed much 
friendship for Conover'’s wife, but there were 
those who said that sincerity was a quality 
unknown to Rachel Fothergil. 

* Are you going to the Riders’ reception next 
Thursday ?” she asked. 

“Oh, yous. I know them ouly slightly, but 
they are uld friends of Theodore,” 

“The reception is given in honour of their 
Rastera guest, Miss Devere, Have you ever met 
her?” 

“No; but I've heard Theo speak of her.” 

They were out in the soft spring twilight, and 
walking down towards the station. 

Misa Fothergill regarded her companion with 
a slight, significant smile. 

“Indeed! Ee was very devoted to her when 
she was bere a couple of years ago,” 

Mrs. Conover turned quickly and looked at 
her. 

“Theodore ¢”” 

“Ob, Lshouldo’t have said anything about it ! 
That, of course, was before he knew you.” 

But the shot went home and rankled. It was 
a rather forced smile with which Mrs. Conover 
that evening greeted her husband. Wednesday, 
ber birthday, dawned. At breakfaes she found 
beside her plate a slender morocco case, in which 
was enélesed a golden, bejewelled hair-pin. She 
expreased her gratitude—-not her astonishment. 
She had been so sure of receiving the fan she 
had seen hin buy. 

The following evening the knowledge that she 
was to meet the lady of whom Miss Fothergil 
had spoken so plainly, prompted her to make 
herself as lovely as possible. That was very 
charming indeed. In a gown of blush pink eatin, 
the bodice a mass of illusion in which mignonette 
nestled, her dark, delicate beauty was charm 
ingly set off. Miss Devere proved to be a rather 








| plain-looking girl of twenty-eight, with a well- 


bred air, beautiful hands, and gentle manners 
She smiled cordialiy when presented to Mrs 


| Conover, 


“Ah, I have the pleasure of knowing your 
husband, He and—a frien! of mind—~are warm 
friends,” 

“Yes,” assented Ruth Conover, summoning 
all her courage, which the sight of the fan her 
husband had purchased in Miss Devere’s hand 
had sadly shaken, “your nawe is familiar to 
me,” 

And she turned away to meet Miss Fothergil, 
who had been regarding the little scene with 
evident satiefaction. 

“So the fan was not for you after all,” she 
purred in Ruth's ear. “ Better not pretend t 
Theo you know anything about it. 
dislike to have such things found out.” 

Ruth Conover drew herself up with dignity. 
Wifely pridé’came to her aid and jent a splendid 
sparkle to her eyes, 

“Oh, I am quite convinced, 
hing can do no wrong !” 

Then, with a smiling bow to her discomfited 
adviser, she moved away. But she was far from 
feeling the serenity of spirit her reply indicated. 


she said, “ the 
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She felt dizzy. Her breath came quickly. There 
was a tugging pain at her heart. Nevertheless 
she danced and flirted and lsughed as she never 
had before, Theoclore regarded her several times 
with a little puzzled frown, However, she was 
not gay at all in the carriage goiog home, 

“ji am going to visit Aunt Martha next week,” 

he remarked, as she gathered up her shining 
draperies at the foot of the etaite, “J may stay 
three weeks—or six.” 

Then she was sailing leisurely upward, and poor 
Theodore was gazing after her ina panic of per- 
plexity 

What had come over her? But there was no 
vnewer to that question, not cven when he asked 
it directly the following day. 

To all his entreaties for an explanation Ruth 

Three days passed, Her trunk 
stood packed in the hall, She was in a most de- 
murs travelling costume. It was now five o’clock. 
Theo would be home at six, At seven-thirty her 
train left. 

The bell rang. 

Mrs, Rider and her guest, Miss Devete, were 
shown into the pretty drawing-room, 

“We only heard this morning,” averred the 
former, bustling forward, “ that you were going 
away on a visit, so Maud and I felt we xoust run 
in and say good-bye.” 

“30 kind of you,” murmured Ruth. “Take 

hese seats, 

They fell to chatting in womanish fashion 
about various delightful inconsequent trifles, 

‘By the way,’ Miss Devere said, as they rose 
to leave, “will you pardon me if I ask where 
you bought that exquisite piu you wore in your 
hair at the reception ? I’m anxious to procure 
one like it for my young sister.” 

“Indeed, I do not know where it was pur- 
chased. it was a birthday gift to me last Wed- 
nesday from my husband.” 

“Last Weduesday,” confided Miss Devere, 
emilingiy, “‘ was my birthday, too.” 

“Yes,” rourmured Mrs, Conover, in a freezing 





was coldly deaf. 


‘She received a lovely present also,” went on 
. Rider, despite her friend's playfully pro- 
te sting giance,- -‘a most beautiful feather fan, 
She carried it at the reception. You may bave 
noticed it.” 

Ruth bowed slightly. 
and leave her alone ? 


“’m afraid Mr. Conover was imposed on to a 
certain extent,” Miss Devere declared. ‘* Our 


mutual friend, whom I mentioned to you—-Mr. 
Drexton, to whom T am engaged—was obliged to 
leave the city last Monday. But he had already 
selected a birthday gift for me, so he described 
it to Mr. Conover, and the latter kindly bought 
it for him and saw that it reached me in time.” 

“Oh!” Ruth ejaculated faintly, and feeling 
glad that they were rising-—going. 

When half an hour later Theodore let himeeli 
in with his latch-key and shot an aggrieved glance 
at the trunk in the hall, he found his wife ia 
the rosily lighted study, robed in a soft silk tea- 
gown, She was smiling and singing softly, 

* Aren't you going oway, dear?” 

She rose, put down her work, went up to 
him. 

“No—not unless you send me, Now listen, 
Don’t saya word till I’ve finished.” 

He did not. But then he said-— 

* Rachel Fothergill knew about it. I met her 
on the train the morning Drexton asked me to 
send his sweetheart the fan. She beard him. 
Why, he was engaged to Maud Devere when she 
was here two 4 They are to be mar- 
ried oext month. If I did not speak of the 
commission, it was because I cousidered it a bore 
at the time, and it slipped my mind afterward, 
And this is the whole truth! Why, my dearest, 
are you not ashamed 3” 


ar vo 
Ars ago. 


“Tam, dreadfully, but if you can forgive me 
Cll try and forgive myself, Only,’-—with. a 


Would ibey never go | 





FAOCETIA. 


ee 


“Wat does begging the question mean!” 
“It means encouraging a man to propose,” 

“THAT man draws good houses.” 
then, he musi be.a famous actor.” 
not exactly ; he’s an architect.” 

“Lire is full of narrow escapes,” said the life 
insurance agent to his victim; “even at the 
barber’s one has many close shaves.” 

“J vam« Chappie and his sister look very 
much alike.’ “Oh, do you? I never thought 
she looked the least bit effeminate.” 

WriiraM : “ Why is Puffer in such a hurry to 

marry Maud?” Arthur: ' He promised her he 
wouldn’t smoke while they were engaged.” 
_ “Ts your daughter improving in her paint- 
ing?” Mother; “ Well, 1 should say so, Her 
last, picture waa so good that only three of the 
farni'y failed to guess what it was,” 

BeaGaR (to Wagster, one rainy day last week): 
“ Please help me, sir, I assure youl have seen 
better days.” Wagster: “So have L Awful 
weather for May, isn’t it?” 


Her Fataer: “ What will your income be at 
the time you expect to marry?” The Young 
Man: “Oh, sir, you cannot expect me to name 
the extent of your generosity.” 

Jownntg 2 E don’t believe George Washington 
ever had much fun.” Teacher: “Why?” 
“’Cause he’ never went fishing.” “ How do you 
know that?” “’Cause he never told a lie.” 

“* How did it happen that Shouter was arrested 
by an agent for the S.P.C.C.%" “He was 
caught in the act of ill-treating hie baby.” 
“ What was he doing?” ‘' Singing it to sleep.” 

“T pon’? mind babies at all,” said the bald- 
headed man as he eat down beside a woman with 
an infant in arms. “ Don’t you, really ?” asked 
the mother, with a sweet smile. “ No, never. 
My wife minds tlem,” 

Ma, AND Mrs. Jason were engaged in their 
usual evening debate. Said he, for a clincher : 
“Well, there’s no use arguing with a woman or 
a jackass.” ‘‘I wish I had known that at first, 


" Ah, 
« Weil, 


| and saved my breath,” returned she, promptly. 
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“T Task the room is a good deal too warm,” 
said Mr, Snaggs, after consulting the thermo- 
meter. “I think it is, too,” assented Mrs, 
Snaggs. “Suppose you take the thermometer 
out and hang it in the hall.” 

* Hene I’ve had my brass plate out two weeks, 
and not acase yet. I’ve been sitting here like 
patience on a monument.” Friend: ‘ Never 
mind; you will eventually get a chance to put 
the monuments on the patients.” 

* Dip you,” he inquired, in an intensely senti- 


| mental tone, “ never sigh for death?” “Whose !” 


she asked, with an interest and promptness that 
brought hima back to earth so fast that he fairly 
lost his breath, 

“Heavens, man! Why on earth did you say 
that Miss Jones’s voice should be cultivated 
abroad! She positively has no voice, and you 
ought to know it, living as you do next door to 
her.” Second Musician: “ That's why I advised 
her to go abroad,” 

Mrs, Caimps;: “I wish to see Professor Sala- 
magundi, the astrologer. I wish to learn if 
to-morrow will be a lucky day for me to start on 
a journey.” The Professor’s Servant: “ Very 
sorry, but the professor is dead. He was killed 
in a railroad accident.” 

Krrry Sroxt: “Good heavens! Haven’t you 
enough ball dresses now, without buying any 
more?” Mrs, Stone: “Yes, my dear, for 
ordinary occasions. But this is to be a “ Hard 
Times ” party, and will require something out of 
the usual, Forty pounds will do, I think.” 

Fain Customer: “As I wish to present a 


positive little head-shake, “we are neither of ug | friend of mine with a bottle of your tincture 


going to forgive Rachel Fothergill! 
soup will be cold.” 

Aad she laughed, kissed him, and drew him off 
to dinner, 

The moat deli 


Come ! the 


ious dinner ! 
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on her birthday, I should like to know if it i 
really to be depended upon for the removal of 
surmamer freckles?” Druggist: “To tell you 
the honest truth—no, ma‘am,” “Very good ; 
then I'll take a bottle,” 


! last month, 
| period you have been in my service } 
} fear, Herr Baron; I have still in my possession 





“Wer, Mary, what did you think of the 
pictures at the Academy?” “Oh, mum, there 
was a picture there called ‘Two Dogs, after 
Landgeer,’ but I looked at it for nearly half-an. 
hour, but I couldn’t see no Landseer.”” 


Oup Gent (to beggar to whom he has given a 
penny): ‘‘Now, my man, what shall you do 
with that coin!” “Weill, I hardly know, 
guy’nor, whether to purchase an annuity or 
invest in railway stock, Which do you advise {” 


“Joun, take this cup away—the beef tea is 
cold.” “Cold, sir? Oh, no, that’s only your 
fancy, sir; it’s quite hot still, for 1 tried it, 
sir.” “What! you dared to taste—” “Oh, no, 
sir; I only dipped my finger into it, I didn’t 
keep it in a second,” 

Mr. De Ricm (who manages everything him- 
self, to his wife): “Did you tell the servant as 
I told you, that you couldn’t put up with her 
work?” “Yes.” “What did shesay?” “She 
said there was nothing keeping me here if [ 
didn’t like the piace.” 

Rossre (in a soher mood): “Oh, mother, I 
wish I ouly had all the money I’ve spent on 
sweets."” Mamma (proudly): “My boy would 
put it in hia savings bank, wouldn’t he?’ Robbie 
(deliberately); “No, mother, I'd buy more 
sweets.” 

Lawrrr: “You were in the bar at the time 
of the event complained of ?” Witness: “ Yes, 
sir.” Lawyer: “ Did you take cognisance of the 
bar-tender at the time?” Witness: “I don’t 
know what he called it, but I took what the rest 
did.” , 

“Wet, why don’t you say that you wish you 
were a man?” asked Mr, Meeker during the 
little discussion he was having with his spoure 
about some matters of domestic management. 
“ Because I don’t wish anything of the sort,” she 
retorted. “TI only wish you were one.” 

“Heinnict, my cigar boxes have emptied 
themeelves with uncommon rapidity during the 
Is it possible that during the soe 
” ‘ No 





three boxes of my late employer's,” 

Emp.orment Agent; “ What was the matter 
with your last place?” Domestic: “The couple 
had only been married a month, an’ I cudn't 
stand the love makin’.” gon * Well, here's 
a chance in a house where the couple have beer 
married ten years.” Domestic; ‘*That’s too 
long, I likes peace an’ quiet.” 

“Wat are you wearing dark glasses for! 
said one clerk to another in a City office. ‘You 
have never had trouble with your eyes before, 
have you?” “Never. But the caretaker coe 
round when I wasn’t looking, and washed ‘he 
window by my desk, ‘Che sudden glare was wo 
rouch for me.” 

Arteg instructing his men in the points of 
the compass, Lieutenant X. says to one of them: 
You have in front of you the north, on your 
right the east, on your left the west. What have 
you behind you?” Private B. (after a few 
moments’ reflection): ‘My knapsack, lieuten- 
ant.” 

“Tartix boy,” said a near relative of Mr. 
Bounderby, “do you {know what energy and 
enterprise will accomplish? Look at Mr, -——. 
When he care to this town he hadn’t a shirt to 
his back, and now he has a million.” “A 
million ?” queried young hopeful. “ How many 
does he wear at once?” 

“ No,” said Ethel, “I’m afraid I shall never 
see Harold again.” “Why, have you offended 
him?” “Yes. Iwas giving him a nice, sisterly 
talk, and said that I was afraid he was leading 20 
aimless existence.” “Did he get angry? - 
“Yos, You see, he has the reputation of being 
the worst shot in the volunteers.” 

Lrrttx Boy: “I stayed in the drawing-roo™ 
all last evening when Mr, Spooner was callin’ ov 
sister, just as you told me,” Mother: “ That's 
a good boy ; and here are the sweets I promized 
you. Did you get tired?” Little Boy: “ V4, 
no, We played blind man’s buff, and it would 
have been lots of fun, only I was ‘he’ nearly & I 
the time.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus engagement of the Czarewitch is to be 
prolonged for several months, 

Tae Princess of Wales and her daughters are 
not expected to return to Sandringham before 
the middle of October, 

THe Queen is to leave Balmoral for Windsor 
on the afternoon of Monday the 2ith inst, 

Tue German Emperor has proposed going to 
Amsterdam this month in his yacht, for the 
purpose of paying @ visit to the young Queen of 
Holland and her mother, , 

Tar Duke of York is a thorough sailor. and 
would be glad to go to sea again if he could, but 
that is now entirely out of the question, not 
solely on domestic and social grounds, 

Iv is said that the Duchess of York's claints to 
beauty rest on a good complexion, a very pleasing 
expression, and very shapely arms and hands, 
Her figure is good, but Her Royal Highness has 
always set her face steadfastly against reducing 
her waist in the least. 

Tue Grand Duke George of Russia greatly 
desires to attend the marriage of his sister, the 
(rand Duchess Xenia; but he will remain at 
Borshom until the doctors think it safe for hira 
to travel to St. Petersburg, in consequence of 
which the date of same has not been fixed. 

ne accouchment of the Duchess of. York is 
to take place ati the White Lodge by the parti- 
cular request of H.R.H., who does not wish to 
spend the summer at St. James’s Palace, where 
her apartments are very dull, as well as hot and 
stuffy. The Duke and Duchess will go from 
Richmond toe Sandringham, aad during Septem- 
ber they are to be the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife at Braemar for several weeks. 

THE Prince aud Princess of Wales, the Duke 
and Duchess of Coburg, and other members of 
the Koyal Family will go to the Ascot races in 
“vemi-state’”” on Tuesday and on Thursday, on 
which days there is to the usual procession 
up the New Mile. The Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Coburg, Prince Christian, and other 
“Royals” will attend privately on Wednesday 
and on Friday. 

Dusine William's reign of twenty-seven years 
as Kiog of Prussia and Gerraan Emperor only 
twenty-three executions took place, and no 
woran was sent to the block, the guillotine not 
being used in Germany, But, since William the 
Second’s accession to the throne, a hundred. and 
twenty-six criminals have already euffered death, 
out of whom eight were women. 

QureN Maria Curistina of Spain has now 
ruled for eight years on behalf of her son ; and all 
being well, she has eight more years of Sovereign 
power before her, Young Alfonso XIII. will 
take over the reins of government when he is 
sixteen, that being the age when Spanish royalty 
1s Supposed to know its own mind, and to be 
capable of directing others; His father, King 
Alfouso XII, began his monarchical career at 
Seventeen yeara of age, and died eleven years 
jater, 

CortRary to the general opinion, there is no 
‘aw in England to thi day forbidding the mar- 
riage of the Sovereign or Heir-Apparent to one 

f the Queen’s humblest subjects. The Royal 
Marriage Act simply lays down that if the party 
contracting is under five-and-twenty, the assent 
ol the reigning Sovereign is necessary. Over 
‘hat age the marriage, if duly notified before- 
‘and, will be valid, unless it is protested 
against by addresses irom both Houses of Par- 
lament, 

7 HE Liupéror of Russia has seen in his sister- 
‘n-iaw, the Grand Duchess Sergius, the practical 
result, of the Christian training which Alice of 
“ngland gave her children, and this, of course, 
as still further enhanced his admiration for 
“ueen Victoria's second daughter, and led him 
in Jesire just such a wife for his son, His 
“vjJesty once said to the Grand Duchess Sergius 
after her husband had treated her in a specially 
eruel fashion, “There is, I think, no other 
vied Gee R pecs no moujik’s wife, who would 
torgiveneret stand with your patieuce and 





STATISTICS, 


Over 70,000 British soldiers are in India, 

Frety-one metals are now known ti exist. 
Three centuries ago only seven were known, 

Ir is asserted that in 99 cases out of 100 the 
left side of the human face is the more perfect in 
outline, 

Asout the thinnesi thing in the world is 
the film of ’a soap bubble, cf which it would 
take 50,000,000 to measure an inch. 

Jarra has hundreds of orange groves. - The 
exports of this fruit for the last few years have 
averaged 30,000 boxes per anuum. 

In 1850 there were 6737 persons ia the prisons 
of America, or 292 per 1,000,000 of the popula- 
tion ; now there are 59,258, or 1180 per 
1,000,000-—a remarkable sign of the times, 





GEMS. 


Haru any wronged thee ? be bravely revenged; 
slight it, and the work's begun ; forgive, ‘tis 
finished ; he is below himself who is not above an 
injury. 

Sitence is the eleraent in which great things 
fashion themselves together, that at length they 
may emerge, full-formed ‘and majestic, into the 
delight of life, which they are thenceforth to 
rule, 

Tue colour of our whole life is generally such 
as the three or four years in which we are our 
own masters make it, Then it is that we may 
be said to shape our own destiny, and to treasure 
up for ourselves a series of future successes or 
disappointments. 

Wirsovr earnestness no man is ever great, or 
does really great things, He may be the clever- 
est of men, he may be brilliant, entertaining, 
popular ; but he will waut weight. No soul- 
moving picture was ever painted that had not in 
it the depths of shadow, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ruvsars Cuariorte.—Cut stalks of rhubarb 
until you have a quart measure full, Then cook 
with just enough water to cover until very ten 
der, Add sugar to taste, from two to three cups, 
ascant tablespoonful of butter, and the grated 
peel of alemon. Then add the well-beaten whites 
of two eggs: Pour into a glass dish, cover with 
whipped cream, and eat ice cold. 

PrvgarPte Bavarian Caeam.—-Cover half a 
box of gelatine with cold water, and let it soak. 
Put one chopped pineapple, one pint of sugar, 
and one cupful of hot water in a kettle und let 
them simmer until the sugar is dissolved ; then 
add the gelatine ; cook two minutes and pour 
into a deep dish and let it cool, When cold add 
one pint of whipped cream and set it on the ice 
to harden. 

Cane or Cooxep Fisn.--Half pound of cooked 
fish, two ounces of bread crumbs, oue onion, 
half ounce butter, half gill milk or fish liquor, 
one teaspoonful chopped parsley, two yolks ani 
one white of egg. Putthe butter in a saucepan, 
chop the onion and stew it in the butter till 
cookvd, but nob browned, add the paraly, and 
cook a few minutes, then add the fish, chopped 
up and free from skin and bone, and stir over 
the fire a few minutes longer. Remove from the 
fire aud stir in the bread crumbs, beat up the 
eggs and add the milk to them; mix with the 
rest thoroughly. Butter a plain mould and cover 
it with fing \.owned bread crumbs, pour in the 
mixture, put. some more crumbs on toy; bake 
three quarters of an hour; turn out and serve 
with melted butter sauce. The cake may be 
steamed one hour instead of being baked; in 
that case omit the brown bread crumbs from the 
tin, 
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MISCELLAN SOUS. 


Every male elephant is liable to insanity some 
time or other, 

Tas best Chinese razors are made of old horse- 
shoes, 

Army inspectora say that blue eyes make’ the 
best shots. 

Pexsons of either sex can legally marry in 
Austria at fourteen years of age, 

Srvcr the beginning of the century the English 
tongue bas risen from fifth place in thefworld’s 
use to first place. 

In Australia the green ants make neste b 
bending leaves together and uniting them wit 
a kind of natural glue. 

Tus British Museum possesses an iron ‘axe 
head of 1370 B.c., the oldest authenticated_iron 
implement known. 

A DISTINGUISHED botanist states that in the 
Philippine Islands there is a plant which bears a 
flower nearly a yard wide, and weighing 221bs. 

To exterminate moths from trunks and chests, 
wash well with borax water, and after drying use 
benzine, Air and sun well before using. 

A MaARDLE statue with natural eyelashes adorns 
the Vatican ab Rome. It represents Ariadne 
asleep, at the moment she was deserted by 
Theseus, 

On the summit of Ben Lomond may be seen 
the smallest tree that grows in Great Britain. ‘Ib 
is known as the dwarf willow, and is, when 
mature, only two inches in height. 

THe great clock of Rouen, France, has been 
grinding out time and striking the hours and 
quarters for over 500 years, running al! this time 
without interruption. 

Aut plants have periods of activity and reat 
Some are active in the daytime and sleep at 
night ; others repose during the daylight hours 
and are awake at night. 

Two persons playing dominoes 10 hours a cay, 
and making four moves a minute, could continue 
118,000 years without exhausting all the com- 
binations of the game, 

Ig is reported that in France a good cil is being 
made from grape seeds, They are said to con- 
tain from ten to fifteen per cent, of an oil which 
burns without smoke, 

German, French, and Dutch peasants wear 
wooden shoes, Those at Scheveningen are 
painted white. Occasionally a pair of wooden 
shoes are ornamented with carving. Wooden 
shoes are still worn by the inhabitants of lower 
Canada. 

Dentists are great users of costly metal, 
Besides gold for etoppings, two-sevenths of the 
world’s consumption of platinum is employed by 
them in making the wires by which the artificial 
teeth are firmly fastened to a plate. Itis the 
only metal possessing the. required proper- 
ties, 

A curtovs point in Swedish criminal law is 
that confession is necessary before a capita? 
sentence can be carried out. If, however, the 
culprit persists in protesting his innocence in the 
face of overpowering evidence, the prison 
discipline is made extremely strict and severe 
until the desired confession is obtained, 


Tne most remarkable book in the world, so far - 


as mechanical appearance is concerned, is neither 
written nor printed. It is in the Imperial 
Library in Paris, and the letters are cut out of 
tissue paper with a pair of scissors, <A sheet of 
blue tissue, in which the letters were cut, is 
placed between two pages of white, and so the 
matter is read. It is the work of a woman, 
and occupied her leisure time for seven years, 

A NUMBER of samples of barks have of late 
heen subjected to various experiments to test 
their value for textiles, It is claimed that there 
are several ordinary weeds that have great value 
in this line, and these are also to be put to tests. 
By new processes even very delicate fibres can 
be made available, and new fields of industry 
will thus be opened for industrious students of 
the possibilities of the products of nature, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. T.—Woae it for a yoar. 

Purt.—There fs no such law. 

Inquinex.—-Ia that of her husband. 

Matsa.—Your child must pass the fourth standard. 

Ove ws Taovn.e.—You had better take legal advice, 

L. 8.—We have not the exact figurea by us, but she 
is what is known as modium height. 


Axsiovs Onnt.—We bave no recipe for the purpose 
reo a red. 


On« ty Nagp of Apvice,~You are clearly Mable for 
th. 


Constant Reaprer.—We have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

Pec.—-You can buy it cheaper than you could make 
if 

Inerressep Osn.—Obange of alr would no doubt 
zreatly benefit you. : 

kK G.—Tt is enough if the house is so described as to 
be ideutified. 

Icyornamus.—Nowmarket is in the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Suffolk. 

Kirry.—Eastor Sunday will fall next yoar upon the 
Mth of April. 

One tw Desparn.—-You must ese a doctor at once, in 
tine to avert Liore serious consequences. 

G. R.—Yon would have to boatd yourself in a home 
till you got a situation, 

Rupo.r,—Birmingham was made a city by a Royal 
Charter dated January Lith, 1889. 

Axxious [xqcrneak.—If the girl said the watch was 
pawned with her consent the case would end there. 


Dovrrret.-—- You are not responsible for anything more 
than is stated ou the order itself. 


Currosity.—Crown, sword of State, and sceptre in 
Edinburgh Castle aro Scotland's three honours.’ 

Ovo Reange.—Probably the safest and surest way is 
by arm and chest exercise and full breathing. | 

Jim.—Only the holder of an “M.D.” degree is legally 
entitied to be addressed a8 ‘' Doctor” (in medecine), | 


Canortse.~ All birds are Ilable to such freaks at times. 
Take care it fe not disturbed. 


Ameatcay Grrau.—1l. Why do you wish to interfere 
with what nature intended? We are sure your hanc 
become you. 2. Try what a little benzoline will do. 

“Grace DarwoxG.--You in uo way infringe the law 
by hiring a licensed trap in which you use your own 
pony. 

Faanors E.—-You can withdraw the power of attorney 
by writing to the trustees and the attorney that you 
do 80 

One wHo wants TO Kyow.—It ia not “legal” for 
anyone to insure aucother, no matter what their relative 
conditions 

Ronert R.—Before you can be sent to prison the 
judge wust be satisfied that you can pay your debt but 
will not. 

T. N. A.--The best way for such a student to begin 
is to attach Limsel! to a good physician and study as 
he can. 

*ency.—It is unlawful to ill pheasants, partridges, 
= moor game, or hare on a Sunday or Christmas 
Jay. 

L. 0. Q.—-The new landlord must give you notice to 
quilt just the same as the former landlord would have 
had to do. 

Wittix Wivxix.—Yeos, a citizen who refuses to asatet 
a policeman to arrest a prisoner when called upon is 
Mable to a smart penalty 

Recvrtags Reaper.-—l! there is no will the whcle pro 
porty goee to the husband. The signature of the testator 
must have two witnesses. 

Emicration.—There is no field open for emigrants in 
the colonies at present, and South Africa is especially | 
overstocked. 

Tom Tavms.—There ts no such arrangement as you 
suppose. You can he married only at a place of worship, 
or a registrar's ofilce. 

Desiovs.—One-third to mother, other two-thirds 
equally among uncies aud atwits, children of any | 
decoased taking their parent's share 

Katiz Kearyey.—For the white silk, clean with a dry 
Pp wider composed of fine starch in which a little laundry 

dlue has been mixed 

R. 8S. T.—"' God save the King" is believed to have 
been composed in 1600 by Mr. John Bull, a doctor of 
music, for a dinner given to James I. 

Norsu.—We can only aid you by suggesting that 
you send the articles named to some cleaning establish 
ment, where glove-cleaniag or similar work ts made a 
speciality 

TrouBtev Peter.—The husband is bound to find a 








Epya L.—Give it a teaspoonful of castor of] ; open its 
mouth, an? hold jaws in position by pressing in cheeks, 
then put spoon well over the animal's tongue. 


Worriep Lecy.—Any chemist would name a chea! 
and useful tooth powder ; but offensive breath is car 
not only by decaying teeth, but a disordered stomach. 


M. B.—Offer yourself to owners precisely as you would 
if desiring a place on shore ; see the names appended to 
the shipping advertisoments in the papers. 


A. B. C.--There are many excellent ones. Some 
are better in one particular and somein another, It 
depends largely on what you want to learn. 


Goprary.—Pamphlets owe their name to Pamphela, 
& Greek lady, who left behind her a number of scrap- 
books containing notes, recipes, anecdotes, and memo- 
randa, 

T. D.—A gnest in an hotel is answerable for _ pre 
perty of the inkeeper he may injure by his own culpable 
negligence, but the landlord cannot make him pay for 
any breakages which are purely accidental. 

Fie ps Srecuz.—Many so-called slang words are 
very expressive, but, as a tule, it is better to exclude 
them from our vocabulary, and give utterance to our 
thoughts in the most refined language at our cominand. 


R. K. G@—Publican can shut his door when he thinks 
St; the law does not in any way prevent him from clos- 
ing early; it merely says he will not be allowed to keep 
pas after ten or eleven o'clock, as magistrates may 

ecree. 


SEVENTY-S(X. 


So Iam seventy-six to-day ! 
That's very old, the children say ; 
To them if seems so far away. 


Ab, children, yes, the way ia long, 
The memories that round me throng 
Cannot be told in idle song. 


Has lifo heen pleasant? No and yes; 
Sometimes a dreary wilderness, 
Sometimes, too, full of blessedness. 


My way has been with perils rife ; 
Vexation, vanity and strife 
Attend, but they are not our life. 


The life behind me, though untold 
Ita woes, its crosses manifold, 
T would not sell for pearls or gold. 


The restful hours have sweeter been, 
The hours of joy far more serene, 
For ali the toll and tears between. 


Does not the future gloomy seem ? 
Brighter than any morning dream 
The evening lights that round me stream, 


Ja nothing wanting? One thing, yes; 
The old-time friends I sorely miss ; 
Give them to me; I ask but this. 


Together lonely we wrought 
For truth and liberty and thought ; 
I call thei now ; they answer not. 


Then have you wealth? With empty hands 
I touch these shining sunset sands ; 
I have no gold, no home, no lands. * 


Nothing? Yes, much ; rich treasuries 
Of hopes and bleased memortes, 
And endless life my birthright is. . vee 


Lapy Ravenarit.—Have nothing to do with the 
many advertised remedies, but take plenty of outdoor 
exercise, and be careful in the food you eat. The 14th 
July, 1875 fell on a Wednesday, and the 26th December, 
1835 on a Saturday. Helen means alluring, and Frances 
free. William defending many, and D dark grey. 


3B. B.—The hall marks on plate depend somewhat on 
where the articles were marked-—a leopard’s bead in 
London, castle in Edinburgh, bell and tree in- Glasgow, 
and harp in Dublin; with either of these there is the 
lion, and a letter denoting the year of dating; there 
may also be maker's initiels. 


Cicety M.—There are several effectual moles of 
removing grease from carpets. One plan is to cover the 
spot with pulverised soapstone and rub it in ; thia 
draws out the oil, and the powder may beeasily brushed 
away. Another way is to sprinkle flour om the place, 
lay over it a bit of blotting paper and prosa with a warm 
iron. 


Woxnizp Ost.—Dissolve four or five tablespoonfuls 
of powdered berax to each pail of water used, and in 
this steep the linen for fron twenty minutes to one 
hour, according to the amount of discowuration, Then 
wrivg it out and rinse well in plenty of warm water, 
Sparing the rinsing water is a common cause of dis. 
colouration in i 


Fascy Devss.—Men wear leather breechesor leggings, 
full blouses or jackets and ently @ and cap 
with a feather. Women wear rt skirts, fitted wairts 
or jackets over a shirt-waist, with a scarf or turban ou 
the head, and quantities of jewelry, beads, coina and the 
like, Biack velveteen and gold braid are among the 
best material for making gypsy costumes. 


A Constant Reapern.—We can recommend a mix. 
tnre for the purpose stated, which is made as follows 
Take five pounds of bar soap and shave fine ; add one 
quart of lye and a quarter of an ounce of peariach 
dissolved over a slow fire. When all are dissolved, put 
it in a vessel prepared for it to stand in; then add a 
quarter of a pint of turpentine and one gill of barts- 
horn, Stir well, and it will be ready for immediate 
use, 


D. F. 0.—French soldiers on the march a Olive 
oil freely to fect ; many find rubbing on soap rally 
before drawing on Gecko a good plan, and others find 
relief in dusting the socks with a powder of equal parts 
of oxide of zinc and starch, bruised fino ; a good arrange- 
ment {fs to get a quantity of bran, pour boiling water 
over it until a stiff dough is made, then to thrust feet 
in with ali convenient speed, and hold them there till 
the mess has cooled. 


E. P.—An emery paste for razors is made by first 
washing the emery in the same manner as ared 
chalk, which is rubbed with sufficient water, added 
grad to make it a smooth cream; this is 
stirred into a larger quantity of water; after the 
coarser particles have settled, decant the milky fluid 
into another veesel, and allow the emery to settle; 
decant the clear water and dry the sediment, which is 
mixed with lard or tallow, or a mixture of these with 
neat’s-foot oil, : 


Lover or THe “Lonpow Reaper.”—Coffee or ink 
spilt on a light weight fabric may be removed, provided 

6 material has not been with soap since it 
was stained, by holding the place over a bow!, and 
— pouring boiling water through it, Still another 
plan is to immediately cover the spot to the depth of » 
quarter of an inch with a paste madeof laundry starch 
and cold water. Let the starch dry, then break up and 
rub off. The spot will most likely have Rupyeset, 
but if there are still traces of it repeat the operation. 


Biancur.—Probably rotten stone mixed with a little 
sweet oil rubbed over, and then at once rubbed off with 
2 soft flannel, and finally polished with a soft leather, 
will be sufficient, and if so that is the best thing you 
can use. If, however, you find the black tarnish too 
d seated to yield to that treatment, a solution of 
oxalic acid rubbed over it will scon remove the tarnish, 
but when the acid has brightened the brass it must at 
once bo well washed off with water, aud the brass 
rubbed with whiting and soft leather. 


Epz.—Make a solution of lime, salt, and cream of 
tartar, in the proportion of three pounds quicklime, 
half pound of salt, one ounce cream of tartar to five 
quarts of boiling water ; when quite cold putin the eggs, 
and throw a cover over the vessela. Another way: 
Cover the bottom of a box with salt, and put in as many 
eggs as you can with them touching each other ; throw 
in salt finely powdered to fill up the space, then put in 
another layer of eggs and salt, and so on; cover with a 
= and store in a dry place. The best time ls 
when eggs are plentiful. 

F. H. T.—According to an official report the vineyards 
of Eurnpe cover 22,973,902 acres. Italy comes first with 
pat ign pom, followed by Mga | _ 4,508,008, 
Spain. 4,012,500. Aus an wi 
1,637,500, and Germany with 300,000 acres. Phe annual 
average production of the European vineyards is put at 
2,652,300,000 gallons ; —y oducing (in round num 
bers) 697,000,000 galiona, France and Spain 608,000,000 
eich, Austro-Hun; 208,000,000, and Germany 
51,000,000 gallons. Spain exporta most wine, 200,000,000 
galions), but it is chiefly common wine. 


—— 
=— 





One wo wourp Like to Know.—Oommissioned 
officers of all ranks can walk together without breach of 
military etiquette, but they must uot consort with 
*non-coms ,” nor are the latter at liberty to associate 
with privates ; these distinctions are lost on the bat«!o- 
field ; all ranks can fight alongside of and in defence of 
each other, 

Inquisitive Iwa.—A “kettle of salmon” is a picnic 
celebration in which a salmon newly caught and boiled 
in a caldron on the river's bank forms the centre dish ; 
tho water in the caldron is made into brine before the 
fish is put on to boil; some think the discomfort of this 
ry picnic gave rise to the pl “a pretty kettle of 
fish." 


Pesterep.—The very best means isa to have nothing 
about the honse for flies to eat.’ They are hu crea- 
tures and always on the look-out for ——_ ‘ail to 
provide them, and the flies leave. There are many 
persons who claima to know by experiment that fiy- 
papers and poisons call more files than they destroy. 
They are useful only when there are screens and a few 





home for Lis wife; but if she leaves him voluntarily, 
and withon’ suffictent cause, he is not bound to allow 
her awepirate ma ntenance | 


shut-ins that must be disposed of. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Lonvos KeADER. 


LLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admisted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODY NE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseasese~-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE ies the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c., 


~RIGINALYAND 
ONLY GaNUINGE. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” on tho Government Stamp. 


None Genuine withont the words ‘‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. SoLm ManuyactuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 
THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE PiL.s 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in oll Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


Exquisite Model. 
Y g PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5a, bid., 6s. Lid., 7s. Ud. per pair and upwards. 

CAUTION. - Beware of worthless Imitations. Every genuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116” 
in oval on the inside lining. 

THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 

Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distreasing 
symptoms so preva~ 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 0d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, FE. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 














RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & IBEST BLACKLEAC 
IN THE WORLD, 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 
Penny Pockets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi 
nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARGH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STAROH 
GLOSS, Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


| OO ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 
100 Packets of Genuine Flower Seeds 1s., post-free 1s, ad. 
Cash returned if not satisfactory. 


PANIEL STONE, LOUDWATER, BUCKS, 








RTON’S CAMOMILE FILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 


SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costweness, ke. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe wnaer any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benejits to be derived 


from their use. 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 


Those who suffer from 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. T.—Wear it for a year. 

Puu..—~There fs no such law, 

Inqovingx.—-[a that of her husband, 

Marea.— Your child must pases the fourth standard. 

Oxe wr Taova.e.—-You had better take legal advice, 

L. 8.~—We have not the exact figurea by us, but she 
is what is known as medium height. 

Awsious Oxn.—We have no recipe for the purpose 
required. 
ee ty Nap or Apvice,—You are clearly Mable for 


Cowstast Reapes.—We have no means of saacer- 
taining. 

Pec.—You can buy it cheaper than you could make 
it 

Unsrressep Osn.—Obange of afr would no doubt 
greatly benefit you. . 

K G.—Tt is enough if the house is so described as to 
be identified. 

Icvonanvs.—Nowmarket is in the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Suffolk. 

Kirry.—Eastor Sunday will fall next yoar upon the 
Mth of April. 

One iy Desparr.—Yon muat soe a doctor at once, in 
tine to avert Liore serious consequences. 

G. R.—You would have to boatd yourself in a home 
till you got a situation. 

Rupo.r.—Birminsham was made a city by a Royal 
Charter dated January 14th, 1889. 

Anxious [xqurrer.—If the girl said the watch was 
pawned with her consent the case would end thero. 

Doverret.— You are not responsible for anything more 
than is stated ou the order itself. 

Currosrry.—Crown, sword of State, and sceptre in 
Edinburgh Castle are Scotland's “‘ three honours.” 

Ovpv Reavgr.—Probably the safest and surest way is 
by arm and chest exercise and full breathing. 


Jim.—Only the holder of an ‘'M.D.” degree is legally 
entitied to be addressed as ‘' Doctor” (in medecine). 


Canoriye.- All birds are Ilable to such freaks at times. 
Take care it fe not disturbed. 

Ameawcay Grau.—l. Why do you wish to interfere 
with what nature intended ? > are gure your \ 
become you. 2. Try what a little benzoline will do. 


4inace DarcexG.--You ion uo way infringe the law 
by hiring « licensed trap in which you use your own 
pony. 

Faanors E.—You can withdraw the power of attorney 
by writing to the trustees end the attorney that you 
do #0 

One wHo wants TO Kyow.—It ia not “legal” for 
anyone to insure aucther, no matter what their relative 
conditions 

Ronert R.-—-Before 
judge wust be satisf 
will not. 


T. N. A.—The best way for such a student to begin 
ia to attach himself to a good physician and study as 
he can. 

*ency.—It {s unlawful to kill pheasants, partridges, 
gees, moor game, or hare on a Sunday or Christmas 
ay. 

L. 0, Q.—The new landlord must give you notice to 
quit just the same as the former landlord would have 
had to do. 

Wittm Wrirxir.—Yos, a citizen who refuses to asalet 
a policeraan to arrest a prisoner when called upon is 
Mable to a smart penalty 


Reoccnag Reaper.—l! there is no will the whcle pro- 
porty goee to the husband. The signature of the testator 
must have two witnesses. 


‘ou can be sent to prison the 
that you can pay your debt but 


the colonies at present, and South Africa is especially 
overstocked. 
Tom Tavms.—There is no such arrangement as you 


supposs, You can be married only at a place of worship, 
or a registrar's office 
Dosiovs.—One-third to mother, other two-thirds 


equally among uncies audi aunts, children of any 
decoased taking their parent's share 

Katrz Kearyey.—For the white «ilk, clean with a dry 
ps wader composed of fine starch in which a little laundry 
ue has been mixed 

R. 8. T.—" God save the King” is believed to have 
been composed in 1600 by Mr. John Bull, a doctor of 
music, for a dinner given to James I. 

Noran.—We can only aid you by suggesting that 
you sead the articles named to some cleaning establish 
mont, where glove-cleaniag or similar work is made a 
speciality 

Trovstev Perer.—The husband is bound to find a 
home for Lis wife; but if she leaves him voluntarily, 
and withou* suffictent cause, he is not bound to allow 
her a wep irate ma ntenance 


‘ 
‘ 
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Epya L.—Give it a teaspoonful of castor of] ; open its 
mouth, and hold jaws in position by pressing in cheeks, 
then put spoon well over the animal's tongue. 

Worrrep Lucy.—Any chemist would name a chea; 
and useful tooth powder ; but offensive breath is cat 
not only by decaying teeth, but a disordered stomach. 


M. BE.—Offer yourself to owners ly as you would 
if desiring a place on shore ; see the names appended to 
the shipping advertisements tn the papers. 


A. B, C.—There are Sor Se excellent ones. Some 
are better in one particular and somein another, It 
dependa largely on what you want to learn. 

Goprary.—Pamphlets owe their name to Pamphela, 
a Greek lady, who left behind her a number of scrap-, 

ke containing notes, recipes, anecdotes, and memo- 
randa. 

T. D.—A gnest in an botel is answerable for — pro- 
perty of the inkeeper he may injure by his own culpable 
negligence, but the landlord cannot make him pay for 
any breakages which are purely accidental. 

Fort ps Srecur.—Many so-called slang words are 
very expressive, but, as a tule, it is better to exclude 
them fro our vocabulary, and give utterance to our 
thoughts in the most refined language at our cominand. 


R. K. G@—Publican can shut his door when he thinks 
At; the law does not in any way prevent him from clos- 
ing early; it merely says he will not be allowed to keep 
= after ten or eleven o'clock, as magistrates may 

ecree. 


SEVENTY-s 1X. 


So I am seventy-six to-day! 
That's very old, the children say ; 
To them it seems so far away. 


Ah, children, yes, the way ia long, 
The memories that round me throng 
Cannot be told in idle song. 


Has life heen pleasant? No and yes; 
Sowetimes a dreary wilderness, 
Sometimes, too, full of blessudness. 


My way has been wee pote rife ; 
Vexation, vanity and 'e 
Attend, but they are not our life. 


The life behind me, though untold 
Ita woes, its croases manifold, 
T would not sell for pearls or gold. 


The restful hours have sweeter been, 
The hours of jer far more serene, 
For ali the toil and tears between. 


Does not the future gloomy seem ? 
Brighter than any morning dream 
The evening lights that round me stream, 


Ja nothing wanting? One thing, yes; 
The old-time friends I sorely miss ; 
Give them to me; I ask but this. 


Together lovingly we wrought 
For truth and liberty and thought : 
I call them now ; they answer not. 


Then have you wealth? With empty hands 
I touch these shining sunset sands ; 
I have no gold, no home, no lands. * 


Nothing? Yes, much ; rich treasuries 
Of hopes and bleased memories, 
And endless life my birthright is. 2. vk 


* 

Lapy Ravenaint.—Have nothing to do with the 
many advertised remedies, but take plenty of outdoor 
exercise, and be careful in the food you eat. The i4th 
July, 1875 fell on a Wednesday, and the 26th December, 
1885 on a Saturday. Helen means alluring, and Frances 
free. William defending many, and Douglas dark grey. 

3B. B.—The hall marks on plate depend somewhat on 
where the articles were marked—a leopard’s bead in 
London, castle in Edinburgh, bell and tree in Glasgow, 


Emicration.—There is no field open for emigrants in | aud harp in Dublin ; with either of these there is the 


lion, and a letter denoting the year of da ; there 
may also be maker's initials. ie 

Ong wo wovtp Like, TO Kyow.—Oommissioned 
officers of all rauks can walk together without breach of 
military etiquette, but they must not consort with 
“‘non-coms ,” nor are the latter at liberty to associate 
with privates ; these distinctions are lost on the bat¢!o- 


| field; all ranks can fight alongside of and in defence of 


each other. 


Inquisitive Iwa.—A “kettle of salmon” is a picnic 
celebration in which «salmon newly caught and boiled 
in a caldron on the river's bank forms the centre dish ; 
the water in the caldron is made into brine before the 
fish is put on to boil; some think the discomfort of this 
= ot picnic gave rise to the phrase ‘“‘a pretty kettle of 
fish.” 


Pesteaep.—The very best means is to have nothing 
about the honse for flies to eat. They are hu crea 
tures and always on the look-out for a ‘ail to 
provide them, and the flies leave. ere are many 
persons who claim to know by experiment that fly- 
papers and poisons call more files than they deatroy. 





They are useful only when there are screens and a few 
ehut-ins that must be disposed of, 
As I J I 4 
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Crcety M.--There are - ig ioe Se moles < 
removing grease from carpets. One to cover the 
spot with pulverised soap-tone and rub it well in ; thi 
draws out the oil, and the powder may beeasily brushed 
away. Another way is to sprinkle flour om the place, 
lay over it a bit of blotting paper and prosa with a warm 
iron. 


Wornizp Oxt.—Dissolve four or five tablespoonfuls 
of powdered berax to each pail of water used, and in 
this steep the linen for frorn twenty minutes to one 
hour, according to the amount of disco.ouration, Then 
wrivg it out and rinse well in plenty of warm water, 
Sparing the rinsing water ls a common cause of dis- 
colouration in i 


Faxcy Derss.—Men wear leather breeches or leggings, 
full blouses or jackets and ry eye | a “ and cap 
with a feather. Women wear rt skirts, fitted wairta 
or jackets over a shirt-waist, with a scarf or turban ou 
the head, and quantities of jewelry, beads, coina and the 
like, Biack velveteen and gold braid are among the 
best material for making gypsy costumes. 

A Constant Reapzsn.—We can recommend 4 mix. 
tnre for the purpose stated, which fs made as follows : 
Take five pounds of bar soap and shave fine ; add one 
quart of he and a quarter of an ounce of peariach 
dissolved over a slow fire. When all are dissolved, pat 
it in a vessel prepared for it to stand in; then add a 
quarter of a pint of turpentine and one gill of barts. 
horn, Stir well, and it will be ready for immediate 
use, 

D. F. 6.—French soldiers on the march a) olive 
oil freely to fect ; many find rubbing on soap rally 
before drawing on ce a good plan, and others find 
relief in dusting the socks with a powder of equal parts 
of oxide of zinc and starch, bruised fino ; a good arrange- 
ment fs to ey a quantity of bran, pour boiling water 
over it until a stiff dough is made, then to thrust fect 
in with ali convenient speed, and hold them there till 
the meas has cooled. 


KE. P.—An emery paste for razors is made by first 
washing the emery in the same manner as prepared 
chalk, which is rubbed with sufficient water, added 
po ig Bh make it a smooth cream; then this is 
stirred into a larger quantity of water; after the 
coarser particles have settled, decant the milky fluid 
into another vessel, and allow the emery to settle; 
decant the clear water and dry the sediment, which is 
mixed with lard or tallow, or a mixture of these with 
neat’s-foot oil. ; 


Loves or tHe “Lonpow Reaper.”~-Coffee or ink 
split on a light weight fabric oe removed, provided 

6 material has not been with soap since it 
was stained, by holding the place over a bow!, and 
slowly pourtag boiling water through it, Still another 
plan is to immediately cover the spot to the depth of » 
quarter of an inch with a paste madeof laundry starch 
and cold water. Let the starch dry, then break up and 
rub off. The spot will most likely have disappeared, 
but if there are still traces of it repeat the operation. 


Biaycur.—Probably rotten stone mixed with a little 
sweet oil rubbed over, and then at once rubbed off with 
® soft flannel, and finally polished with a soft leather, 
will be sufficient, and if so that is the best thing you 
can use. If, however, you find the black tarnish too 
a seated to yield to that treatment, a solution of 
pon Fh acid rubbed over it will soon remove the tarnish, 
but when the acid has brightened the brass it must at 
once be well washed off with water, and the bras 
rubbed with whiting and soft leather. 


see ees eeetaan of tne pediae quickies, 
tartar, e quicklime, 
half pound of salt, one ounce cream of tartur to five 
quarts of boiling water ; when quite cold put in the eggs, 
and throw a cover over the vessels. Another way: 
Cover the bottom of a box with salt, and put in as many 
eggs as you can with them touching each other ; throw 
in salt finely powdered to fill up the space, then put in 
another layer of eggs and salt, and so on; cover with a 
tight lid and store in a dry place. The best time ts 
when eggs are plentiful. 

F. H. T.—According to an official report the vineyards 
ot Eurnpe cover 22,978,902 acres. Italy comes first with 
8,575,000 acres, followed France with 4,512,500, 

with 4,012,500. Austria and H with 
1,637,500, and Germany with 300,000 acres. e apnusl 
average production of the pean vineyards is put at 
2,652,300,000 gallons ; — ‘oducing (in round nim. 
bers) 697,000,000 gallons, France and Spain 608,000,000 
eich, Austro-H 208,000,000, and Germany 
51,000,000 gallons. exporta mort wine, 200,100,000 
gallons), but it is chiefly common wine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CGHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE isadmisted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODY NE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases~-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a eharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


Ns. 


~RIGINALYAND 
ONLY GaNnvUzri 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION-—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine withont the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” on tho Government Stamp. 


: Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Soume ManuyactuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in oll Complaints incidental to Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Model. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


w Y g PATENT DIAGONAL 
" SEAM CORSET, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and Shades 
in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; alsoin the New Sanitary Woollen 
Cloth, 4s. 11d., 58. Fid., 6e. Lid., 7s. 1d. per pair and upwards. 
CAUTION. -Beware of worthless Imitations. Every gonuine 
Y & N Corset is stamped ‘“‘ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam, No. 116” 
in oval on the inside lining. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. 








Quickly correct all| 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is, 14d. & 2s. od. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, FE. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 














RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & IBEST BLACKLEAL 
IN THE WORLD, 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 
Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi 
nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS, Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 3d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (te 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


a | OO ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 
100 Packets of Genuine Flower Seeds is., post-free 1s. ad. 
Cash returned if not satisfactory. 








PANIEL STONE, LOUDWATER, BUCKS, 





ONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 


SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costweness, de. 
They act as @ powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benejits to be derived 


from their use. 
trregularity should never be without them. 
Sold in Bottles at is. 1jd., 2s. 


'NORTON Sa. 


==. 


Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. 


Those who suffer from 


each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS) 


FOR ALL < 


__Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
| Sick Headache, Constipation, 
| PGA msLERS® | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


} oe — 
: rae xy 


Lowpon READER. _ADVERTISEMENTS. JuLy, 1894, 
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Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments 


Contains Fifty-Six Pills. | F ' 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 











Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHAWE’sS ‘rootTH PYASSTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SULPHOLINE .:. BORWICK’S 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Breage 5 ep ea Hea wag ace | THE BEST 
ments. M: one —_ Smooth, LOTION BAKING 
THAT MONEY 
SOLD th 
‘ives es POWDER. : 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 

GREAT aoe STRENGTH! 

GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 

GREAT DIGE STIVE STRENGTH! 

Promotes Appetite, Cures Dvspepsia, _ PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 
Hysteria. Nervous Complaints. &c. j 














-GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ZEBRA EPPS’ 
Grate Polish. >a 
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| BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Food. 
fed on your Food and Milk since they were six weeks. 
babies speaks of its excellency. They are now seven months old, and weigh 
thirty-three pounds. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 





Avevst, 1894, 


















For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


“ Rawdon, Leeds, July 18, 1893. 
“ Dear Sir,—Enclosed ts photo of my litile twins brought up on your 
They were six months cld when the photo was taken, and have been 
The condition of the 





“ Yours faithfully, 
“DORA HARLAND.” 


~MELLIN’S 





FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr ¢ Co,, Carlisle, specially for G, Mellin.) 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, and for all who 
require a Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 
Price 2s. and Ss. 6d. per Tin. 














A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, together with Facsimiles of Original : 
Testimonials, which are of the greatest interest to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post ou application to 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, 5.E. 
i i a ek kk hh wwvrwrv 
DR. CHEYNE quaintly said :— 
‘He that would have a clear head must have a clean stomach.” 
When the tongue is coated, the head heavy aud aching, an offensive taste in the mouth, the appetite poor, and the spirits dull, the patient | ’ 


should at once resort to an old and well-tried remedy. 


WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. {J © 


We refer to 


For they search through the blood and cleanse the liver, expelling impure and harmful matter. After a few doses all unpleasa +t symptoms will 
disappear, and the patient will perceive that he is ofthe high road to sound health by increased strength of body, vivacity of mind, a good steady 


Note the Trade Mark. ‘%ppetite, and a sound refreshing sleep, 


If you are a sufferer, their virtues may be proved in your own experience at the small outlay of 74d, A frll-sized box can 
be obtained of any Chemist at this price ; or, if you prefer, we will send a box post paid to your own home, if yuu will forward 


= eight atamps, 


TRADE MARM (REcisTERED) | 


°AABA 4 Ota oe Be Me be be te be Bente ee bo Mn Sn Me Mn A Mn Me Seen Son the, My ip Ln, A nA A ah hr, hip. Le rh, en thr, Mehr. Lhe. Le Mr Lr Mn. 


Address— 


GEORGE WHELPTON & SON, 
8, Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lon»on, E.C. 








FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Are the best known remedy during all seasons for 
ECZEMA, HAZ-MORRHOIDS, 
RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

















‘he Public are warned that Worthless Imitations have been offered by Confectioners, 

ers, and others upon the word “ Sulphur,” which has hitherto been used by the 
proprietors in describing their Tablet, but FRAZER’S TABLETS are composed of 
valuable medicinal properties combined with a special kind of sulphur which cannot be 

iccessfully imitated. 

Hereafter, therefore, the Tablets will be known as FRAZER’S TABLETS only. 
None are genuine unless the word ** FRAZER ” is stamped upon them. 
NEARLY 1,000,000 PACKETS SOLD PER ANNUM. 

Price 1s. {}d. per Packet, or 1s. 3d. post ree. 
Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from 
9 : Pp 





AFFECTION 


EYE & EYELIDS] | 


Dr. Chamberlain’s : 


OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT | : 


| Has, during the past 60 years, Cured Thousands of Sufferers, at Home 
‘and Abroad, from Eye Diseases of every kind. Prescribed by 
| Physicians and Oculists of the — Standing. Thousands of 
| Cures from all parts of the world. ld by all Medicine Vendors, in 
| pots, 1s. 14d.; or by post, 14 stamps, from the Proprietors, 
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